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Already the International lessons for 1881 are 
selected by the American committee. This com- 
mittee was in session at Washington, D. C., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 29, 30. Ten of 
the fourteen members were present, including the 
Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer, of New Orleans, who had 
not before been able to meet with the committee. 
The list of lessons as arranged has gone to England 
for the approval of the committee of the London 
Sunday-school Union. It will probably be made 


public in both countries in the course of the next two 
months. 


Sneers at Sunday-school machinery are very com- 
mon. The fear is often expressed that with the new 
use of varied lesson helps, and maps, and blackboards, 
and normal classes, and institutes, there will be too 
much reliance on machinery ; and too little recogni- 
tion of spiritual power. But how is anything to be 
done in this world by men and women except through 
the use of machinery? What, indeed, are men and 
women themselves but machines? What is the holiest 
and most learned minister on earth but a machine? 
What is the Christian church but a machine? What 
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is the Bible but a machine? God could convert the 
| world, if he chose to do so, without church, or Bible, | ought. 


or minister, or Sunday-school, or any other machine, 


: 
machinery, or agency, whatsoever. 


But he has chosen | 


| to have a place for all these in the plans of his provi- | 


dence for the evangelizing of the world. It behooves 


us therefore to have the best machinery possible, in 


| to use it in the best manner. 
‘are to understand, and to bear ever in mind, that 





all Christian work ; to have it in the best shape, and 
And with all this we 


the best machinery, while in best shape, and when 
best used, is as nothing, save as God chooses it and 
honors it in the direction of his gracious plans and 
purposes. It is not by minister, not by machinery, 
“not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts,” that Ged’s work progresses among 
the sons of men. 


How commonly we show our distrust of God, or 
our dissatisfaction with him, in ordinary speech! 
How much easier it is for us to look at his ways and 
works in the light of our own comfort, rather than 
in the light of his love and wisdom! “It is a bad 
day, this,” said a gentleman, one cold, wet day of last 
week, as he stopped to make a purchase of a poor 
woman at a fruit-stand near the city post-office. She 
wasthinly clad. Shehadnoumbrella. Thedrizzling 
rain was chilling her blood. It seemed a kind thing 
to show sympathy by saying to her that the day was 
abad one. “ Well, we call it a bad day, sir,” she 
replied cheerily; “but I suppose it’s a very good day. 
I suppose this is just the weather we need.” And she 
was right, while he who spoke to her was wrong. 
What if we are under the clouds? What if the 
air is chilly? What if we do grow cold, and are 
wet, and shiver? Something else is needed in this 
world than unvarying sunlight, and uniform warmth, 
and never-changing dryness. There would be death 
to all, without that from which we shrink. This 
is as true in the moral world as in the natural. 
God knows best what is.good for us. When he 
sends us sorrow and privation and perplexity and 
trial, we call them ‘bad; but really they are good. 
“Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness ; 
that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” Woe 
unto them that say that God’s way is a bad way, or 
that God’s gifts are evil! 

There is just one event in our earthly existence of 
which we can make no personal use in our Christian 
experience. That event is the last one of all—death. 
It is no mere waste of words to say that the reason 
we think of death no more seriously than we do, is 
because there is now living on the face of the earth 
no one who has ever died. Other tests of Christian 
faith and experience we may have in this world, and 
use in the development of Christian character,—tests 
of labor, disappointment, failure, misunderstandings, 
revilement, poverty, suffering, bereavement. But of. 
death we can make no personal use, however closely 
it come to us in the departure of those whom we most 
love and revere. The sight of an experience, how- 





ever clear or however frequent, can never be exactly 
the same thing as its incorporation in our individu- | 
ality. But if dying is a thing that we cannot abso- | 
lutely use for the enrichment of earthly character, 


faith are given to those who look upon it 2; they 
After all, the faith which looks forward is 
far richer than the experience which looks backward. 
Therefore it is that the whole verity of Christian 
preaching is based by the apostle upon the truth of 
Christ’s: resurrection. Since death cannot, as an 
event, be made a part of our religious experience 
here, shall we not make that great gain in the life of 
faith which comes from the frequent thought of our 
own following of Christ through the opened door ? 





To see a drunken woman on the streets is a sight 
that almost sobers the most sodden toper; but what 
shall we say of such a spectacle as that of a drunken 
child? Most people are spared the sight, and yet it 
is not unknown to city streets, though happily it is 
not common there. It suggests the utmost depravity 
on the part of parents and liquor-sellers, and seems 
to belong only to those vile slums where degraded 
mothers teach their own children to lie and swear 
and steal. But here is a writer in one of the leading 
monthly magazines who says that he has more than 
once, in the hotels of vine-growing France, watched 
children of five years old supplied with wine by their 
mothers, until they were flushed and excited; and 
that he once saw a little fellow of six drink at two 
consecutive meals three tumblers of wine, ending, 
of course, by tumbling across the tablé and falling 
asleep in his mother’s lap. And yet all this wasin 
a land where the non-temperance people say wine 
and water are used interchangeably and innocently, 
The sooner people find out that alcohol is alcohol in 
France just as much as in the United States, and 
that it intoxicates in its native vineyard just as truly 
as it does a thousand miles away, the less likely they 
will be to lay aside their temperance principles when- 
ever they speak of “wine-growing countries.” It 
makes no difference what the alcoholic drink is called 
—beer, wine, or spirits; it is its alcohol, and not its 
accidents of flavor or color, or its “ nutritive ele- 
ments,” that its users are after. Nor does it matter 
whether or not it is the “ custom of the country” to 
drink this or that intoxicating beverage, so long as 
the properties of alcohol in its action on the human 
organization remain what they are. A drunken baby 
is as horrible a sight on the banks of the Loire as 
on the shores of the East River. - 


WHO ARE THE GREAT? 

Notoriety is not greatness. Yet itis often deemed 
so. The young man Eratostratus who set fire to 
Diana’s Temple at Ephesus—one of the seven 
wonders of the world—in order to give himself a 
place in history, achieved notoriety; but that did 
not make him great. On the other hand, “ the 
pyramids themselves, doting with age, have forgotten 
the names of their founders ;” but that forgetfulness 
does not belittle the character or the work of the 
pyramid builders. To be great is one thing. To be 
widely known is another. Some of the greatest men 
and women of the world are utterly unknown to 
fame. Some of the best known characters in history. 
are without a single element of greatness. 

Glimpses come to us occasionally of the unknown 
great ones of earth, in the tribute paid by some man 
of mark and of power to his teacher, or his mother, 


we must remember that the most special blessings of | or his wife, or an early acquaintance and companion, 
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or a preacher or writer of little note, whose words or 
example shaped his character and course for all time. 
There are elements of greatness in any person who 
does a great work.in the world; and so there are in 
any one who directly arouses and inspires and guides 
others to a great work. When we hear the name of 


- Benjamin Abbot it strikes us less familiarly than the 


name of Robert Kidd or Benedict Arnold ; but when 
we learn that he was for fifty years the principal 
of one of the foremost schools of America, and that 
among the pupils who in that time felt his impress, 
and confessed their large indebtedness to his wise 
training, were such men as Daniel Webster, and 
Edward Everett, and Lewis Cass, and Jared Sparks, 
we see that he was really a greater man, even if less 
widely known, than the notorious pirate, or the no- 
torious traitor. When college presidents and dis- 
tinguished divines and famous authors by the score 
declare that the writings of John Todd had more to 
do than any other single agency in influencing their 
methods of thought and action in the determining 
period of their lives, we are led to believe that he 
was really a greater man in his ability and in his 
serviceableness than an Astor or a Rothschild, even 
though he was far less prominent than either of these 
in his day and generation. Hearing Luther tell how 
his wife’s courage kept him up when he with his lion 
heart was ready to despair, we are sure that there 
was as true greatness in the wife of Luther as in 
ner more famous husband. Knowing that such men 
as George Washington, and John Wesley, and Ben- 
jamin West, and a host of others, ascribe their great- 
ness and their successes to the teachings and influence 
of their loving and noble mothers, we understand 
somewhat better how it is true that ; 


The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rocks the world. 


And we are all ready to admit that to rock the world 
argues greatness, whatever may be thought of the 
dignity of cradle-rocking. 

The truth that the greatest men are by no means 
the most famous, is newly illustrated in the lives of 
several well-known Americans who have died within 
the past few weeks. Henry C. Carey was a voluminous 
writer on political economy. His works were trans- 
lated into a dozen languages. He is said to have 
been more widely known among European thinkers 
and statesmen than any American writer of his day. 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson had been the successful 
pastor of a metropolitan church, and the editor of a 
highly influential religious newspaper. His name 
had been urged for the presidency of Yale College. 
Both in Great Britain and on the continent of 
Europe, he was known as a representative American. 
His personal acquaintanee with great statesmen had 
given him opportunities for large influence, which 
he had used for good. General Joseph Hooker was 
a distinguished soldier of two wars. There was a 
time when the foremost military command of his 
country was in his hands. Senator Zachariah 
Chandler had been long in the councils of the nation, 
in cabinet and forum ; and as a political manager he 
was equaled by few. These four men represented 
widely different spheres of influence ; and all were in 
a certain sense great men. But about the time of 
their death, and while the public press was still 
occupied with comments on their life work, there 
passed away from his quiet country home in Maine, 
one who had been a pastor, a teacher, and a writer 
of simple books for the young. He was less famous 
than either of the four named. In his real influence 
on others, and in his impress on his age, he was 
greater than them all. 

Jacob Abbott did a great work as a writer, in a 
three-fold way. In his Young Christian series he 
made plain to the simplest mind the principles of 
Christianity and the methods of its exercise; and 
this in a style as attractive to the young as it was 
stimulating to those of maturer years. Of one of 


these books Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, could say, 
“Tt is delightful to read a book so good and sen- 
sible; so zealous for what is valuable; so fair about 





what is indifferent;” and Frederick W. Robertson 
could declare that he read the same book with in- 
terest and profit, “asa healthy excitement to activity,” 
when he was in danger of “the hardening effect of 
constant preaching.” Thousands of readers less dis- 
tinguished than Arnold and Robertson could tell 
of what these books have done for them, and through 
them are to do for other thousands whom they are 
yet to influence. Again, there are Mr. Abbott’s 
books for the young, illuminating every-day life, in 
its practical and matter-of-fact duties. The Rollo 
Books; The Lucy Books; The Franconia Stories ; 
Harper’s Story Books; The Little Learner Series ; 
and who knows how many more? Why, those books 
have taught system, and neatness, and frugality, and 
ingenuity, and industry, and loving-kindness, and 
patient forbearance, and all the cardinal virtues as 
well as all the incidental virtues, to boys and girls, 
by the thousand—yes, by the million; to the boys 
and girls of forty years ago, and of twenty years 
ago, and of ten years ago, and of to-day ; and those same 
books are to keep on teaching in this way for forty 
years to come—perhaps for a century more than that— 
in America and Europe and Asia and Africa and 
the islands of the sea. And all their instruction is 
given in a style scarcely less captivating to the 
young than that of the dime novel stories. These 
books of Mr. Abbott’s are absolutely unrivaled. 
No child is properly educated without reading more 
or less of them. Multitudes who were well trained 
through their agency would have failed of success 
in the world without the help thereby secured at the 
turning-point of their lives. The influence obtained 
by Mr. Abbott over others through these writings 
for the young probably exceeds in power all that 
was gained in every other way by Mr. Carey, Dr. 
Thompson, General Hooker, and Senator Chandler 
combined, conceding to those distinguished men all 
that is claimed for them by. their warmest admirers. 
In yet a third department Mr. Abbott did important 
service to his race by his writings. He showed 
teachers how to teach children, and parents how to 
train them. He told how to tell a story to a child; 
how to correct a child’s fault; how to get the most 
honest effort out of a bright boy; how to stimulate 
the good and to repress the evil in a little one’s 
nature; how to do everything that teacher or parent 
has to do in the teaching and training of a good 
child or a bad child. In The Teacher and in The 
Juno Stories, Mr. Abbott has given instruction and 
illustration in this line which has already told on 
perhaps as many homes as were ever reached by 
Thomas Arnold and Frederick W. Robertson. And 
his work thus far is but at its beginning. 

Can there be any doubt that Jacob Abbott was a 
great man, who has done and is doing a great work 
in the world ? 

PASSING IT ALONG. 

There is a certain amusement of children in which 
a number of boys or girls stand in a row, and each 
one of them, receiving a blow from his neighbor on 
the left hand, “ passes it along,” with good interest, 
to the child next on his right. All try to give a 
harder blow than they have received, and the child 
who has had the fun of making the first stroke, 
receives at last the most vigorous push of all. In 
this childish sport, which too often degenerates into 
real unkindness, there is a lesson and a warning, for 
the principle upon which it is based runs all through 
the lives of grown men and women. 

Some things ought to be passed along, and some 
ought not. Without wise passing along, every good 
thing in life would soon come to anend. “Come, 
let us live for our children,” said Froebel; and that 
is the motto upon which the whole fabric of society 
and of religion is based. “All literature,” says Holmes, 
“lives by borrowing and lending. A good image is 
like a diamond which may be set a hundred times in 
as many generations, and gain new beauties with 
every change. A good story once told fits itself with 
fresh scenery and new heroes and heroines, as it lasts 





from age to age and passes from land to land. 
A great ideal character once projected is immortal.’ 
All this is as true of life as of literature; every har- 
vest is grown from last year’s seed; every fire is 
kindled from a spark which has been given us by 
somebody else; and the whole world is a school in 
which the past is the teacher of the present. 

If a person is possessed of knowledge or power 
which he puts to no use, he is grossly abusing a 
sacred trust; he is a borrower who refuses to repay ; 
he is a thief who steals from children too young to 
protect themselves. Talents are not given us to be 
hidden in napkins. It is folly to talk, with Matthew 
Arnold, about culture for its own sake. So long as 
people need to be taught and helped ; so long as any 
one person is inferior to us in any wisdom, or wealth, 
or power for good,—it is our bounden duty to give 
them of such as we have. The scholar who studies 
all his life, and never speaks or writes, is a miser 
whose soul is the more warped and twisted by every 
new possession that comes to him. The traveler 
who passes by on the other side is not excused by the 
fact that he knows more about medicine than the 
Good Samaritan who binds up the sufferer’s wounds. 
What we do, not what we can do, is the measure of 
our success in life. The clumsy builder is better than 
the lazy sneerer. Negative goodness is positive bad- 
ness, in that it leaves half undone. In morals, as 
well as in law, doing nothing may be as bad as arson, 
or theft, or murder. The possession of truth carries 
a duty with it. A recent writer has thus restated 
this law in vigorous phrase: “Every good carries a 
privilege of service; and it is the highest joy of life 
to hold a place, and have the power to serve, in the 
grand list of those who build the kingdom. .. . 
The world is full of people poorer than we,—poorer 
in knowledge, in chances, in homes, in associations. 
We are apt to demand that those less favored should 
be diligent and honest. To what higher’ standard, 
then, do our superior advantages summon us? For 
every inch of excellence we ask of them, God wants 
a mile of us. He will not take average goodness of 
people with such chances. Fit motto, not only for 
the old medieval chivalry, but for that whole higher 
order of nobility for which the Christian name stands 
as a pledge, is this beautiful text: ‘ We, then, that are 
strong, ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
not to please ourselves.’ ” 

But if it is a duty to speed some things, it is no less 
a duty to stay others. There is a kind of “passing it 
along,” which is the most effective work for Satan. 
If we hear a slanderous story or an evil jest; if we 
become possessed of means of injury to others; if 
there falls into our hands a weapon against sound 
morals, or social good, or Christian faith,—it should 
get no farther than our own breasts. There is no 
more horrible sin than that of leading others into sin. 
To teach, by word or example, lessons of intemper- 
ance, or profanity, or hate, or dishonesty, or unbelief, 
is to pass along a flame that shall destroy unknown 
thousands. It is hard to fight our own battles; the 
battles of others we cannot fight, if we have once 
stirred up war in their hearts. Every man’s life 
ought to be a kind of moral filter, through which 
nothing but good shall be allowed to pass to other 
lives. 

All of us have done too much work in multiplying 
evil, and too little in increasing good: If there is 
any joy and strength in our own souls, it belongs to 
others as much as to ourselves. If there is hate and 
wickedness in our hearts, that is our own possession, 
which we should destroy by the aid of a stronger 
power than our own. Blessings, not blows, are the 
only things we have any right to “ pass along.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Numbers are not the true test of the value or efficiency 
of a Sunday-school. Some small schools are worth a 
great deal more than some large ones. But if a Sunday- 
school is really a good one, the more scholars it has, and 
can care for, the better. Here is an inquiry as to the 
largest known Sunday-school : 

A gentleman would like to learn through the columns of The 
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Sunday School Times the largest attendance of any Sunday- 
school in the world. 

Probably the largest aggregate attendance in any Sun- 
day-school in the world is at Stockport, England. The 
school there was founded in 1784. It has four branches. 
The parent school includes about 3,600 scholars, and the 
four branches about 1,200; about 4,800 in all. There 
are more than 400 teachers. Probably the largest single 
school in the United States is the Bethel Mission at 

Cincinnati, with a membership of about 3,000. In the 
' yarious Sunday-schools under the direction of Trinity 
Church, New York, there are more than 4,200 scholars, 
and nearly 300 teachers. 


Mr. R. G. Pardee, who was eminently sensible in his 
views of Sunday-school method and management, used 
to say that the bane of a Sunday-school, or of a religious 
association of any kind, was the “ constitution tinker,”’— 
the man who wanted everything provided for in a con- 
stitution ; and everything conformed to the constitution 
as provided ; and the constitution changed and adapted 
to every new emergency. Therefore he thought that it 
was better to get on without a “ constitution’ wherever 
one was not a dire necessity. His idea has grown more 
and more popular of late. We expressed views similar 
to his in a recent response to a call for information as to 
the best form for a Sunday-school constitution. Refer- 
ring to this fact, a correspondent from Albany gives his 
testimony in the same direction, as follows : 

I have had experience in five schools, in all as teacher, in two 
as superintendent, and I have invariably found constitutions, 
by-laws, manuals, and the like, a hindrance and a nuisance; 
a never-ending bone of contention. By this latter phrase I do 
not refer to ill-will or aschismatic spirit as the cause of trouble, 
but we found exigencies perpetually arising, calling for new defi. 
nitions of the articles under which we must act, or for their 
amendment or suspension; and a great deai of valuable time 
was lost in puzzling over constitutional labyrinths, when the 
same or better results might have been reached in an easier, 
quicker, pleasanter way. I believe in system to the most per- 
fect degree. But, for its conduct, system must depend upon the 
energy of the executive officers, or of the officers, teachers, and 
scholars in their respective spheres. The sphere of the teacher 
is his class, and he will be faithful or negligent in that sphere, 
not according to any elaborately drawn constitution, but 
“according to the power that worketh in him.” And, for its 
law, system should depend upon the will of the school as ex- 
pressed in the weekly meeting of the teachers for prayer and 
Bible study. This will can easily be discerned in a pleasant, 
conversational way, and can be definitely expressed through a 
simple resolution entered on the minute-book of the school, 


We have often emphasized the truth that, to teach to best 
advantage in the Sunday-school, a teacher must know the 
atmosphere in which his or her scholars live and move 
outside of the Sunday-scheol. A lady teacher from 
Connecticut does not see how this knowledge is attainable, 
because to her mind the surroundings of a scholar are 
many and varied. She asks in response : 

How can I know the social, religious, biblical, literary, and 
bnsiness world in which my pupils live ? 

Why, all hat is as easy as to hunt out a dozen words in 
a dictionary, or to prepare for the teaching of any single 
week’s lesson. How can you know the “social” world 
in which he lives? If you know whether his father is a 
bank president or a swill-gatherer ; whether his mother is 
a lady of fashion, a dairywoman, or the head of a girl’s 
boarding-school ; whether he lives in a brown-stone house 
or a tenement block; whether his home is called the top 
or the bottom of the social scale,—you know enough to 
settle that question. If you do not know so much as this 
already, it is your duty to find it out by visiting him, or 
inquiring about him, or questioning him directly. His 
“religious” and “biblical” home atmosphere is settled 
when you know whether his parents are Christian or godless, 
whether they merely belong to the church, or are earnest, 
active, faith-filled believers; whether or not they have 
family worship; whether or not he reads the Bible day 
by day, and hears it discussed at home. It is not right for 
you to be without this knowledge. Talk it all over with 
him. He will be glad to have you. Does he read the 
Police Gazette and the New York Ledger, or the Illus- 
trated Christian Weekly and Harper’s Monthly? Does 
he read history and biography and travels, or are dime 
novels his delight? Such facts make clear his “ literary” 
world. And as to his “ business” surroundings. Is hea 
factory boy or a farm hand? Does he drive a horse on 
the canal, or tend a country store? Is he aschool-boy, or 
in an artist’s studio? How can you know anything about 
him without knowing this? Lacking such acquaintance 
with the surroundings of your scholar, you are unpre- 
pared to speak timely words to him, by way of counsel, 
of illustration, of encouragement, of warning. Of course, 
you need to be fully infornied on all these points. 


LITTLE FOOTPRINTS. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON., 
It was a sultry August day, 

There was no wind to stir the corn; 
The mowers had not forked the hay ; 
In long, brown scorched swathes it lay ; 

The heat was deadly since the morn, 
And yet, at noon, I could not stay ; 
For I must measure many a mile 

Along a shadeless, dusty road ; 

My feet were blistered all the while, 
My head ached so I could not smile 
As on my burning way I strode, 
And nothing could my pain beguile. 

[ almost cursed the brassy sky, 

I almost cursed the parched field, 
When in the road I saw anigh 
A sight a strong man’s heart to try, 

To burst the fount of tears long sealed ; 
And I grew gentle; this was why: 

The tracks of two bare little feet 

Ran just alongside of my own, 
And I forgot the savage heat, 
The cruel sun that on me beat— 

These were too small to go alone, 
And yet, the message was so meet! 
For if upon a weary way 

So bravely such small feet could go, 
How could I have the heart to stay, 
And loitering, almost answer “‘ Nay! ’— 

How could I dare to murmur so 
Upon that sultry August day ? 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


Nearly seventy years ago my father was settled as the 
youthful pastor of a rural parish in New England. Among 
his freshest recollections in his old age, with which he 
often entertains me, are those of his first attempt to 
establish a Sunday-school in his church. At that time 
such schools were a rare and doubtful novelty. He knew 
of but one other, beside his own, in the state. 

The biblical instruction of the people at that period, 
and for a long time before, was almost entirely given 
from the pulpit. There it was by no means neglected. 
Manuscript sermons, still extant among the descendants 
of our ancient clergy, show that a very considerable part 
of the preaching of that age was of the expository sort. 
The margins of the old Bibles once owned by ministers 
of that time, are found to be covered over with expository 
annotations,—the relics, doubtless, of extemporaneous ser- 
mons, delivered, after the Scotch manner, with Bible in 
hand. Among those ministers were many eminent bibli- 
cal scholars. The large majority were- addicted to elab- 
orate study of the Scriptures for use in their pulpits. 

But such instruction was not specially fitted to the 
youthful portion of the community. The teaching of 
children in biblical knowledge was confined to the homes 
of religious families. Even in them it was for the most 
part limited to theunexplained reading of the Word, and 
committing to memory the Ten Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer. The most life-like and lasting knowledge 
which children then received of the Scriptures was 
derived from the mother’s never-forgotten stories from 
the Bible, in the nursery. In some parts of the country 
these stories were pictured on tiles above and around the 
fire-place, which thus kept the narratives of the Old Tes- 
tament fresh in the youthful memory. Philip Doddridge, 
the author of “ Doddridge’s Family Expositor,” attrib- 
uted his conversion, in part, to his mother’s explanation 
of the Bible stories painted on the chimney-tiles. Not 
largely, but to some extent, the use of pictured tiles had 
been imported into this country from the Netherlands 
and from England. In Pennsylvania, and in some parts 
of New England, those tiles were all the Sunday-schools 
the children knew. At the time of which I write, there 
were not probably six Sunday-schools ‘on the continent. 
The children of irreligious families had no provision made 
for their biblical instruction, other than the elaborate 
expositions of the pulpit. 

It was in this condition of ‘things that a Christian lady 
of my father’s church called upon him, on a Saturday 
morning, to tell him of a Sunday-school which had been 
described to her, on a recent visit to a distant part of the 
state. The young pastor was a man of enterprising mind. 
He was not averse to new things because of their novelty. 
His mind about that time had been exercised inquiringly 
respecting the training of the youth of his charge. From 
the ministry ef the preceding age, he had inherited little 
to his purpose in this respect. He found nothing of the 
sort established in current usage but the monthly drill in 
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Sunday-school on a sudden impulse. It seemed to him 
just the thing he was in search of. He resolved to make 
the experiment and be governed by results. On the follow- 
ing day, the congregation, who had already been more than 
once startled by the young pastor’s “ new-fangled ” ideas, 
were wakened by a notice from the pulpit that at the 
close of the morning service the children would be organ- 
ized into a Sunday-school. 

The children, of course, were on the alert. They were 
not used to being noticed in any way by the church. So 
public a notice from the pulpit astounded them. The 
only idea they had of a school was that of the inside of 
the little, red, one-storied building, where on the week- 
day, by the aid of rod and ferule, they made their way 
through Webster’s spelling-book and Colburn’s Arith- 
metic. They wondered what the new minister would be 
at, in doing such things on the Sabbath day, and in the 
house of God. With some trepidation they waited to see 
what they should see. 

The minister’s ideas of “ what he would be at” were 
not much more definite. He had never seen a Sunday- 
school. He had heard of Robert Raikes and his experi- 
ment among the ragged hordes of the streets of London. 
But Robert Raikes gave him no model for a staid New 
England village. At that first gathering the question 
was a very grave one: What to do. Question-books, 
biblical maps, popular commentaries, newspapers for 
children, Sunday-school libraries, International lessons, 
were all in the unknown future. What to do with the 
children, in the novel gathering, nobody seemed exactly 
to know. At the first it appeared as if they must organ- 
ize and go home, as many a wiser convention had done 
before them. 

It is a fact that after classifying the children by their 
ages, not a word from the Bible, or about it, was given to 
them, except the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer, which those who could do it were required to 
repeat. The staple material of that first session consisted 
of the “ Westminster Catechism” and “ Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns.” To be sure, they might have done worse 
than that; but what a distance between that Sunday- 
school and the one which met in the same church on the 
last Lord’s Day! So little did the learned clergy and the 
intelligent laity of that age know or dream of the modern 
management of Sunday-schools. Of course, before an- 
other Lord’s Day came, something more becoming was 
devised. Soon a good beginning was made in that which 
has been the chief object of Sunday-school teaching ever 
since,—the instruction of pupils in the word of God. But 
that little band of teachers, with their inexperienced 
pastor at their head, had everything to make for them- 
selves. They were pioneers on an unknown shore. For 
a long time their work was crude, yet the best they knew, 
and the best that anybody knew. 

The most singular part of the story of that school 
remains to be told. It is the reception it met with from 
the good people of the parish. From some of them it 
encountered suspicion and opposition. One of the officers 
of the church conscientiously forbade his children to 
attend,—for which he afterwards repented and made con- 
fession. The objections urged were curious. 

One objection was the novelty of the thing, pure and 
simple. It was a bad thing because it was a new thing. 
Who could fail to see that? Who could answer it? They 
had never been used to have a Sunday-school. Why have 
one now? Their fathers had not been used to Sunday- 
schools. What their good fathers could do without, they 
could do without. Their church had lived wellnigh a 
hundred years without aSunday-school. If it was a good 
and wise thing, would it have taken a hundred years to 
find it out? No, no. The young pastor was moving 
before he was sent. He must not assume to be wiser than 
his aged and revered predecessor. He had preached for 
over fifty years, and never dreamed of such a thing as a 
school on Sunday. Let his bones admonish them from 
the neighboring churchyard. ‘ 

This brought to view another objection, namely, that 
it was a school on Sunday. It was an educational business 
on the Lord’s Day! A grave question was to be first 
decided : Was it right to take up holy time with a business 
of that sort? Here the busy hum and hubbub of the little 
red school-house came in with grand effect. The vision 
of wise men was obfuscated. With shaking heads, some 
of them warned the young preacher that such an enter- 
prise could not have the Lord’s blessing. True, the Lord 
once sanctioned the lifting of an ox or an ass from a pit 
on the Sabbath day. But then the cases were not par- ° 
allel. Jerusalem was not in Massachusetts. The chil- 
dren of that ancient church in Massachusetts were not 
oxen nor asses—whatever somebody else might be! 

Another evil of the innovation was that it was an inter- 
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instruction of the children belonged to their fathers and 
mothers. “ What business,” asked one, “ have Mr. B. and 
Miss ©. to be teaching my children in religious matters? 
That is my affair. ‘Children, obey your parents,’ the 
Bible says. “Where does it say ‘ Obey your Sunday-school 
teachers? Nobody must interfere with that which the 
Lord has put into my hands.” 

Yet another evil was that the church edifice should be 
occupied by a crowd of children, who would put their 
feet on the new cushions, and crumble gingerbread on the 
new carpet, and deface the new psalm-books, and do all 
manner of untidy things in the house of God. The 
temple of the Lord was too holy a place for such doings. 

One objected to the expense and inhumanity of keeping 
the sexton in attendance at an unusual hour; another 
to the dislocation of the usual dining-hour of families ; 
another, to the confusion created by ringing: the church- 
bell when people were not used to it. What would strangers 
think of it? 

Perhaps the most singular objection of all was that of 
a sharp-eyed aristocrat, who detected afar off, yet very 
truthfully, what a /eveling engine the Sunday-school would 
be. Families of different social rank would be all mixed 
up. The children of the rich and the refined would 
have to come in contact with those of the poor and the 
ignorant. It might do very well for Robert Raikes to get 
up a school for the street wanderers of London ; but well- 
clad boys and girls must not sit with those whose shoes 
were patched and whose clothes were ragged. ‘“ My 
little girl,” said one lady, “must not go into the same 
class with old drunken D——’s daughter.” Yet she called 
herself, and at heart she was, a follower of One who ate 
with publicans and sinners. So the pettifogging crusade 
went on for weeks. Some for one reason, some for an- 
other, and some for none, opposed the scheme. The 
young pastor was going “ too fast and too far.” He must 
be taught to abide by the old paths. He must be content 
with the wisdom of the fathers. He must not “keep 
people in such a stew about new things.” It was not 
comfortable. 

Amidst such a medley of ignorance and folly, that Sun- 
day-school had its birth. But it soon began to speak for 
itself to the good sense and the right feeling of the com- 
munity. The children were unanimous for it. To them 
it was a blessed relief from Sabbatical humdrum. It 
answered that first and most constant craving of a child’s 
mind,—the desire for something to do. The church also, 
as a body, was level-headed and sound-hearted. The 
pettifoggers soon found themselves in a minority. Their 
social position, with one or two exceptions, was not a 
commanding one; and their intelligence was nothing 
burdensome. While they were talking, silent ones had 
been thinking. The current of opinion soon veered 
around. Almost unanimously the women of the church 
were right. Some of them kept their husbands right. 

One man of great wisdom and equal piety, a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the state, by his calm and firm 
support of the youthful pastor, did much to steady the 
popular mind. Thinking people thought twice before 
venturing to condemn that which “ Judge Foster” thought 
well of. More than all else, the Holy Spirit at length set 
the seal of his approval to the “ new-fangled notion.” 
A revival of religion—the first which the church had 
experienced in a quarter of a century—had its beginning 
in the school, and extended till the whole town was 
aroused and agitated by it. The founding of that Sun- 
day-school was the commencement of a new era in the 
history of that church. The times before, and the times 
after, were like those of the old and the new dispensations 
in biblical history. So it is that God, sometimes after 
long waiting, testifies to the thing that is true and good. 
Never yet did he frown on a thing because it was new. 





“ WHAT THE SPIRIT SAITH UNTO THE 
CHURCHES.” 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


This phrase, in precisely the same form, occurs seven 
times in the opening chapters of the Apocalypse. It is 
repeated at the end of each one of a series of brief, 
weighty epistles, addressed to the circle of primitive 
congregations founded in Asia Minor. 

We may readily conceive that Christians of all ages 
and all climes are meant to be taught by the examples 
here quoted, and the counsels here given. There is the 
declension of Ephesus, and the idolatry of Pergamos; 
there is the deadness of Sardis, and the repulsive luke- 
warmness of Laodicea: and by these we are warned. 
And then there is the fidelity of Philadelphia and the 
steadfastness of Smyrna: and by these we are encouraged. 
And beyond even these, there is the tree of life promised, 
the white stone with the name kept secret upon it, and 





that morning star, which he shall receive who endureth 
to the end; and by these we are animated with new 
energy in overcoming the world. It seems, indeed, as if 
the warning, the encouragement, and the inspiration, 
were aimed at the same result; namely, to impress upon 
our minds the unusually serious admonition that we 
listen to “ what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 

Let us inquire, therefore, at once, what does the Spirit 
say? What has the Holy Ghost so uttered in the hear- 
ing of the world? 

I. Earliest of all the lessons suggested to us in these 
epistles, we might note this: Every church of Christ has 
an organic /ife of its own. This is not only distinct from 
the life of any other church, but even distinct from the 
life of its members. 

In all these seven letters the churches are addressed 
solely in their organic capacity—not as loose and disin- 
tegrated masses of persons, but as bodies having an historic 
existence and an exclusive responsibility. The apostle is 
not bidden to write the believers at large in those cities, 
but the congregations as such. 

The expressions are very peculiar. In his opening 
sentenee, in every case, he turns first to a personage 
called “the angel of the church.” Who.this officer was 
cannot now certainly be known. He was doubtless one 
of the pastors, a minister high in authority and influence, 
standing—for the time being, at any rate—at the head of 
the organizations. To him the counsel was given ; upon 
him the sin was charged; for him the praise was brought; 
with him was left the responsibility of bearing the 
tidings, giving the admonitions, and directing the peni- 
tence and prayers of the people. 

The relevancy of this lesson lies just here. It is per- 
haps, one of the most noticeable of the faults of modern 
Christians, wherever we turn our eyes, that they are 
trying to lose their individuality in the mass, hoping 
thereby to evade responsibility and toshirk duty. Where- 
as God does not even suffer, much less intend, any man 
shall become inconspicuous by merging himself in an 
aggregate, or hiding himself in -a crowd. To sink a 
Christian out of responsibility by absorbing him into a 
church, is like sinking a soldier in an army, and under- 
taking to lose him in a platoon; he only passes under 
rigider rules and only shows more conspicuously. 

II. A second lesson comes right on in the exact line 
that this indicates, and confirms it: every church has an 
organic history of its own, which very likely makes up its 
annals, 

Take, for illustration, the first of the churches mentioned 
in the list, the old churchin Ephesus. Thirty years had 
passed since that time when the apostle Paul indited to 
those people the letter now known in the Bible as the 
Epistle tothe Ephesians. A generation had fallen into their 
graves. The congregation had all this time been changing 
and moulding. How many private and personal histories 
had been concentrated into its life! Through such a 
period as that, how inevitably its annals must have per- 
petuated the lines of religious biography in that wicked 
city! How few now remained of those men who burned 
their wonderful books of magic when the first revival 
brought them to see their sin! How the community 
must have altered in which they had been living and 
working ! 

Good and bad, rich and poor, lofty and lowly,—-how they 
had dropped each into his own grave at last! And now 
those uproarious voices which for the space of two hours, 
on the day the church was organized, had shouted so 
ridiculously, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” were all 
silent, hushed in the majesty and mystery which death con- 
fers upon those who enter its halls, the small and great. 

Get some aged people together on an anniversary, and 
a quiet stranger might soon ascertain that every church 
has a special history just as striking as these had in Asia 
Minor, and as precious. The annals of any church intro- 
duce and absorb the individual histories of its members 
and influential adherents. So rapidly and so impercepti- 
bly do the parts become supplanted that the annual 
aggregates never feel a shock. In one year, doubtless, 
there was a man whose behavior or misfortunes gave the 
people a world of trouble: in another year, there was a 
man who gave them a world of help. A family clique 
arose one season which forced a mean division ; there was 
a blessed revival another season which just saved a 
wreck. So all this went into the general history, and 
every event made fresh marks. One man failed in busi- 
ness, and that shook the church badly; then a man grew 
suddenly wealthy, and that saved the church. 

Let us stop and think how vital, how positively alive 
and instinct with nervous and palpitating existence, every 
established organization comes eventually ta.be. “This 
man and that man were born there.” Memories of youth 
and age, of bloom and wasting, of joy heightened and 





trial assuaged, of doubt cleared away, of penitence 
accepted,—all are sure to cluster around the dear remem- 
bered spiritual home. Here the child was trained, who 
now isa man. Here stood the bride wearing her fair veil 
and fairer forehead in maiden beauty, who now sleeps in 
her shroud. Here rested the coffin of one beloved father 
or mother in Israel, who to-day shines aloft in the light 
of God’slove. Here rested another, by theside of which 
charity stood in silence, while mourners held their peace, 

And so what a comfort it is, as our steps grow weary, 
to believe our children will stand by the old ark of our 
hopes, and all along the years will step up proudly and 
affectionately under the burden in the:solemn hour when 
we are going to drop it; and thus a church we have loved 
and prayed for will hold them still ! 

III. Thus we reach a third lesson; every church has 
an organic characteristic of its own, and this is derived 
from the social and personal life of those who compose 
and manage it. 

It is the members that make the churche We observe 
that in every case these seven congregations are addressed 
with a peculiar allusion tosome description, which in 
strict propriety belonged to each one of them in turn. 
Just as we speak familiarly of those various congrega- 
tions with which we are acquainted, all of us under- 
standing tha: each hasa personal singularity, which might 
perhaps be mentioned with a word: one is rich, one is 
poor; one formerly was fashionable, one is growing 
proud, one is liberal, another is aristocratic, and another 
is always having trouble about pew-rents, and another is 
ruined by the women that gossip so. In just this way 
these bright little epistles delineate graphically the various 
churches they were sent to, and give them quick outlines 
upon our imaginations. You know now, if you have 
ever happened seriously to observe it, precisely what sort 
of a church that was in any one of these places. Smyrna 
was poor and persecuted ; Pergamos was on the whole 
true, but heterodox at points; Ephesus was courageous, 
but had left first love; Laodicea was sickishly lukewarm. 

All this, we understand, was just what the members 
made the church. Just as when we split a rock in a 
quarry into layers, traces will be found in it of lines which 
the sea-waves made there ages ago while the sand was 
washed into place by the tides and compacted into stone ; 
—so when we read the annals of any old congregation, 
we shall find how certain epoches were fashioned. Some- 
times it was the half-dozen elders that gave form to all 
the church life. Sometimes the deacons drew a line of 
demarcation. Sometimes a few restless women, some- 
times a few uncomfortable men, set the congregation on 
fire. Sometimes little factions of malcontents swelled 
and swayed the periods in which they flourished. Some- 
times it was the sewing-society, and very often it was 
the choir. And always—for amazing and immeasurable 
good or ill—it was the pastorates along in turn that 
gained irresistible force and importance. 

We sometimes say “corporations have no souls.” 
Now here is a corporation which has a soul. It seems to 
be alive, to have veins and arteries and nerves. The 
Church is the bride of the celestial Lamb. Public senti- 
ment fixes fashionable forms for brides and churches 
somewhat alike. Our lives and tastes and feelings go into 
the organizations which we manage. So any man who 
comes in contact with a church of the living God, who 
accepts its ordinances, uses its activities, who aids in its 
support, who enjoys even the shadow of it falling on his 
path, is very close to God ! 

IV. We have reached, therefore, the fourth lesson 
taught in these brief epistles; namely, that every church 
has an organic power of its own. This ability for useful- 
ness is entirely distinct from, and superadded to, the 
influence exerted by individuals. 

In union there is strength. Under our laws congrega- 
tions usually become corporate bodies. They can thus 
appear in the courts, can negotiate contracts, can hold 
property, can undertake projects of good. We have no 
reason to suppose that there was anything precisely like 
this in Asia Minor, where all the churches mentioned in 
these chapters were located. Yet they were none the less 
compact and corporate for all that. They instituted mis- 
sions, they provided for impoverished believers, in their 
own name. They seem to have been officered and 
equipped for each form of outward work. 

The fact is, organic life does not reside in a mere technic 
of law. Sooner or later every congregation would go out 
into merited extinction, whose only living existence con- 
sisted in the decorous deeds of an orderly board of trustees. 


Church life is figuratively that which abides in a vine, 


and that true Vine must be our Lord Jesus Christ. Such 
life has greater force, because it absorbs Christ’s life into 
it, and wields the might of him who is its head. 

We are sometimes caught by the manifestations of 
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power exhibited by even one man in a community. 
_ Whenever any movement is on foot, that has any good 
for its aim, we instinctively inquire what does this man 
think of it? We feel assured that any plan is feasible, 
any purpose is worthy, when he commits his name to it. 
When in our times of perplexity we are on'the search for 
some ingenuity which shall bring relief in difficult 
endeavor, generally we begin to be encouraged in propor- 
tion to the cheer of his calls for us to come on, heard 
hopefully in the distance on ahead.of us. Just as hunt- 
ers out in the forest finding their shots for game unsuc- 
cessful, feel kindled now and then as they hear the report 
of one well-known rifle, which, as they have learned, is 
never wont to ring in the woods for nothing. So do we 
love to listen to the joyous tone of that true man’s voice, 
planning with us and in our behalf. 

That is what I mean by power. If one man can do so 
much for any real cause, how much more a church, 
speaking like five hundred men in one, can do! Puta 
good, firm, true body of Christian people into the midst 
of any growing neighborhood; let them begin, at the 
earliest outgo of their organic life, to be liberal, patriotic, 
public-spirited ; charitable towards others, and faithful 
unto themselves ; always on the right side of everything 
that is honest and of good report. In a little while, they 
will gain the confidence of all who are around them. 
And this course, diligently pursued for a term of years, 
will eventually make that congregation one of the actual 
levers of society. The result is inevitable by natural law. 
Real power goes with real force. And real power is as 
irresistible as the tides in the sea, or the changes in the 
climate. The moment any useful project has been started, 
people will ask the quiet question: How stands such and 
such a congregation? What is it going to do? The 
answer settles success or failure. A chapel of ease for 
“retired Christians ” is a poor thing. 

V. Finally, there is given us here the lesson that every 
church has an organic mortality of its own. It is possible 
for it to become actually extinct, whenever it is cast out 
by God. 

There is nothing superstitiously self-preserving in a 
religious body of human beings; the favor of high 
Heaven alone keeps it in existence; and if that favor be 
forfeited through sin, any congregation can die. This 
point is made clear enough among these epistles to the 
seven churches. In two instances the warnings take 
explicit form: “I will remove the candlestick.” And 
the tremendous fact lies now on historic record, that of 
all these seven organizations not one—not even a vestige 
of one—remains. They would not hear nor heed what 
the Spirit said unto them. Their very land has become 
missionary ground. There is not a Christian in Ephesus. 
Thyatira, in its desolation, has no memory of Lydia, that 
converted seller of purple. Sardis is abandoned, though 
once the richest man in history, Croesus, was its famous 
king. 

They say there is a star-fish in the Caledonian lakes, 
sometimes dredged up from the deep water. It looks 
firm and strong, most compactly put together. But the 
moment you pull off one of its many branching limbs, no 
matter how small it may be, the singular creature begins 
itself to dislocate the rest with wonderful celerity of con- 
tortions, throwing away its radiate arms and jerking 
from their sockets its members, until the entire body is 
in shapeless wreck and confusion of death, and nothing 
remains of what was one of the most exquisitely beauti- 
ful forms in nature, save a hundred wriggling fragments, 
each repulsive, and dying by suicide. 

So went those seven fair churches into sudden and 
remediless ruin. So any church may go. Once rejected 
of God, congregations generally hurry themselves into 
dissolution with reckless bickering and quarrels; and 
the end comes swiftly. 





MOODY AND SANKEY IN CLEVELAND. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES TERRY COLLINS, 


On Friday night, October 81, Mr. Moody completed 
his month’s labor in the Tabernacle, in Cleveland ; and 
though he and Mr. Sankey were to prolong their stay ten 
days, the work was to assume such new features that it 
may not be amiss to pause and review this month’s work. 

To understand it, one must know the field of battle. 
Cleveland is an immense overgrown village. Its popula- 
tion of 160,000 is spread over a space equal to Paris. It 
is an hour’s ride in the horse-cars from its different out- 
skirts to the center, where the Tabernacle is situated. 
Moreover, this spread-out city is cut into three sections 
by the deep gulley of the Cuyahoga River, rendering com- 
munication difficult. ‘Its population has quadrupled 
since 1860, and lacks cohesiveness. Into this great, dis- 


Sunday in October. The weather was very warm and | planted by the livelier interest which Moody has excited. 
relaxing ; the city and country in the fervor of the hot | Statistics are dangerous conclusions in such work, but 
state election ; our great iron-works thundering their | for three weeks from fifty to a hundred (occasionally 
response to the revival of business; heat, politics, trade, 
—all working against them. The unexpected notice of | places, so here, there has been a hearty spirit of practical 
their coming had been received too late in the summer | righteousness created. One man was seen coming out of 
for any organization. The pastors were only just back | the Tabernacle, after Mr. Moody’s sermon on Repentance, 
from their vacations, and hardly any preparatory work | who rushed up to another, and confessed to a debt which 
had been done. Many shook their heads ominously. | he had repudiated, and which he then and there paid. 
The evangelists threw themselves into the work with all| The Toledo Blade publishes a humble letter from a 
vigor, faith, and their usual methods. The latter are too | former compositor now in Cleveland, acknowledging 
well known to need description. A tabernacle, seating | cheating that paper out of $8.50- thirty-three years 
about 4,000 (nearly 5,000 have been packed into it), | before, enclosing that sum, and offering to pay interest 
awaited them, while the large First Presbyterian Church, | simple or compound, at any rate which would satisfy 
nearly opposite, afforded a convenient place for the over- 
flow and inquiry meetings. Owing to the difficulty of | on Repentance. 

speaking in the Tabernacle, Mr. Moody conducted his| In one of the meetings Mr. Moody read a letter from 
afternoon Bible readings in this church. a lady in Baltimore giving the news of the death of a 


soon became evident that Cleveland people were not being | offered in Mr. Moody’s meetings. He died of thirst in 
reached ; and it is but honest to acknowledge that Cleve- | the Rocky Mountains ; and in a cleft of a rock, near his 
land, as a city, has not been deeply moved. The railroads | body, was found an unfinished letter to his mother, telling 
began running excursion trains, flooding the meetings | of his conversion through a hymn his mother had sent. 
with different audiences every day. Too many came from | It was one Mr. Sankey sings with such fine effect : 

the country out of mere curiosity. It was a great gala “Where is my wandering boy to-night ?” 
excursion, They rushed into the Tabernacle as intoa| Mr. Moody’s generalship was nowhere better illustrated 
circus, and pushed their way with impertinent curiosity | than in an incident of the Monday prayer-meeting. 
into the very inquiry rooms. Mr. Moody preached to | A speaker had claimed to have converted his wife by 
Cleveland at arm’s length, girdled by new and unsympa- | confessing her sins for her in a meeting, when a second 
thetic audiences every day. man arose and accused the first of being a hypocrite for 


True, many came into the inquiry room, and many | years been able he had refused to pay a legitimate debt. 
seemed to find Christ; but quite a proportion of these | Immediately Mr. Moody was on his feet, and seizing the 
were from out of town, and could not be followed up. conduct of the two as an illustration of how men look 


deepen, and for the last ten days there has been satisfac- | and then preached so forcibly on his theme that the 
tory work in the inquiry room. The plan adopted | event, so far from disturbing, actually deepened the inter- 
during these ten days has been to hold three prayer-meet- | est and solemnity of the meeting. A reporter of one of 
ings in the Presbyterian Church at the close of the even- | our newspapers has been convicted, if not converted, 
ing Tabernacle meeting : one prayer-meeting for men in | under very interesting circumstances, while reporting the 
the body of the church ; a prayer-meeting for women in| sermons of Mr. Moody. During the next ten days 
the Sunday-school room ; and an inquiry meeting in the | meetings are to be held ‘in the various sections of the 
lecture-room. The crowds that pushed over from the | city, so ticketed as to secure attendance from the church 
Tabernacle were met at the doors and separated appro- | people and others of these sections ; and every effort will ~ 
priately. Work began immediately in the inquiry room; | be made to transfer the work begun in the Tabernacle 
and the number of inquirers was, during each evening, | into the churches. The permanent results of this month 
gradually increased from the two ether meetings, which | all depend now upon the fidelity with which the pastors 


were also finally resolved into conversation meetings, in | pursue the work, and the degree of success which marks 
which all who were not Christians were approached.. this transfer. 


divided into a men’s and a women’s prayer-meeting, with | result of this month’s labor. It has resulted in the 
the result of evidently deepening the earnestness and | demonstration of the church as the true and only center 
freedom of the meeting. From the very first the evan- | for revival work. When Mr. Moody first returned from 
gelists have had the support and hearty sympathy of the | England a tabernacle was regarded as an indispensable 
pastors. The press has very fully reported and very | feature of his work. I doubt whether he ever again 
favorably commented upon the sermons and labors of the | works in one. This Cleveland Tabernacle was built two 
two men; and only the spirit of an unjust hypercriticism | years ago by the generosity of a citizen, in hopes it 
could find anything but what was worthy of praise in | might be used in such a work. Mr. Moody, in coming, 
the spirit and conduct of Mr. Moody. Mr. Sankey sang | said his only reason for selecting Cleveland was, that 
with his usual fine effect; and his solos evidently went as | this Tabernacle enabled him to reach all Cleveland in 
deeply home as the earnest, practical words of Mr.| one center. The ministers fully concurred with him in 
Moody. He was assisted by a large and well-trained | his choice of this center for work; and perhaps for a 
choir under Professor Bassett. In leading congregational | month’s work it was the wisest choice that could have 
singing it must frankly be admitted that he needs such | been made. But I believe all who have been intimately 
assistance ; for he is too apt, becoming absorbed, to sing | connected with the work feel that the Tabernacle is an 
in that disregard of time which makes his singing as a| unfortunate center for revival work. The increased 
soloist so effective, but which puzzles those who are | difficulty of deepening soleffin impressions in such a 
trying to sing with him. structure, the rush it invites from the country, and its 


I would not be misunderstood. Great good has been | eventually be transferred for permanency, offset the ad- 
accomplished; considering the obstacles, very great good. | vantages of its great size. Mr. Moody has spoken in 
Mr. Moody has fairly maintained his reputation as a | most decided terms regarding this; and his great success 
preacher to preachers. He has filled the ministry with | in Baltimore, where the work was confined to churches 
enthusiasm and faith, and brought them back, if at all|in various sections, must lead to the adoption of this 
they had wandered away, to the simplicity of Scripture | plan in future. It is the Baltimore plan with which he 
as the real power of the pulpit. The Bible is being more | is closing his work in this city, and with which he is to 
studied and better appreciated by the church-members of | begin in St. Louis. In one of the sections of Cleveland 
Cleveland ; and the Bibles brought into his meetings, and | is a small tabernacle, which has been used as a center of 
the rustle of their leaves during his Bible readings, carried’'| union work there. Mr, Moody, in planning his work 
one, by irresistible association, into the churches of | for that section, expressed strong preference for a church 
Scotland which so honor God’s word. These same Bible | edifice, even if smaller, as being a better place for relig- 


the Holy Ghost swept along his audience with an inde-| church as the greatest creation on God’s earth.” To 





united village, Messrs. Moody and Sankey came the first 




















more) have been in every inquiry meeting. As in-other 










































































them. This also was the fruit of Mr. Moody’s sermon 


From the first all the meetings were crowded. But it| wayward son for whom prayer had frequently been 


At the close of the first week he began drawing his net, | not confessing his own sins, claiming that, having for 


Wednesday, October 22, the work seemed suddenly to | at other’s faults, requested them to meet him after service, 


The last week the noon prayer-meeting was similarly | I have reserved until the last another very important 


In endeavoring to give a candid account of the month | separation from the churches into which the work must 


readings have been indescribably fine; and his four on | ious work. As he remarked emphatically, “I regard the 


scribable power the last week they have been held in the | many who have viewed with anxiety the difficulty of { 
Tabernacle, and it has been crowded. Even the rush | bridging, between the many centers for Christian work, 
from the country, which crowded Cleveland into a back | which modern methods of evangelization have created, i 
seat, may have carried back seed which will bear fruit | this vindication of the church is not without significance. 

over all Northern Ohio; and the interest in the city | The ten remaining days of labor in Cleveland are to close 
excited on the subject of religion, which has put columns | with a Christian workers’ convention of two days, in the i 
of gospel sermons in one daily paper, and called forth | Tabernacle; and then the evangelists go to St. Louis, 

“Jetters from the people” in every issue, must prepare | carrying with them the prayers and sympathy of all the 

the way for future work. Ingersollism has been sup- | ministers and churches of Cleveland. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Fourth Quarter, 1879. | 
7. November 16.—The Love of the Father ...........--.....-. 1 John 4: 7-16 
8. November 23.—The Glorified Saviour .......----+«-.+------- Rev. 1: 10-20 
9. November 30.—Message to the Churches, 
x Rev. 3: 1-13 





10, December 7.—-The Heavenly Song Rev. 5: 1-14 
11, December 14.—The Heavenly City..........-.--.- Rev. 21: 21-27; 22: 1-5 
12. December 21.—The Last Words.......-.. .-+. ----+-----e000 Rev. 22: 10-21 


13. December 28.—Review. 


LESSON 9, SUNDAY. NOVEMBER 30, 1879. 
Title: THE MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES. 


GOLDEN TEXT: HoLp THAT FAST WHICH THOU HAST, THAT NO 
MAN TAKE THY CROWN.—Rev,. 3: 11. 


Lesson Topic: Our Saviour’s Message. 


PRE we of Warning, v. 1-6. 
Outline : ) 2. Of Encowragement, v. 7-13. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 24: Rev. 3: 1-13. Our Saviour’s message. 
Tuesday, November 25: Luke 13: 25-35. To Herod. 
Wednesday, Nov. 26: Luke 7: 19-29. To John the Baptist. 
Thursday, November 27: Acts 9: 10-20. To Saul of Tarsus. 
Friday, November 28: Acts 10: 9-20. To Simon Peter. 
Saturday, Nov. 29: Mark 5: 1-20. To the demoniac’s friends. 
Sunday, November 30: Mark 16: 14-20. To all the world. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Rev. 3: 1-13.] 


1. And unto the angel of the church in Sardis write; These 
things saith he that hath the seven Spirits of God, and the 
seven stars; I know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livest, and art dead. 

2. Be watchful, and strengthen the things which remain, 
that are ready to die: for I have not found thy works perfect 
before God. . 

3. Remember therefore how thou hast received and heard, 
and hold fast, and repent. If therefore thou shalt not watch, 
I will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not know what 
hour I will come upon thee. 

4. Thou hast a few names even in Sardis which have not 
defiled their garments; and they shall walk with me in white: 
for they are worthy. 

5. He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment: and I will not blot out his name out of the book of 
life, but I will confess his name before my Father, and before 
his angels. ’ 

6. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches. 

7. And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia write; 
These things saith he that is holy, he that is true, he that hath 
the key of David, he that openeth, and no man shutteth: and 
shutteth, and no man openeth ; 

8. I know thy works: behold, I have set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it: for thou hast a little strength, 
and hast kept my word, and hast not denied my name. 

9. Behold, I will make them of the synagogue of Satan, 
which say they are Jews, and are not, but do lie; behold, I will 
make them to come and worship before thy feet, and to know 
that I have loved thee. 

10, Because thou hast kept the word of my patience, I also 
will keep thee from the hour of temptation, which shall come 
upon all the world, to try them that dwell upon the earth. 

11. Behold, I come quickly: hold that fast which thou hast, 
that no man take thy crown. 

12. Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple 
of my God, and he shall go no more out: and I will write upon 
him the name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, 
which is new Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven 
from my God: and J will write upon him my new name. 

13, He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches, 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Rev. 3: 1. He that hath, etc.— Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, the same 
is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. John 1: 33.—— 
God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him. John 3: 34. 
——The Comforter . . . whom I will send unto yon from the 
Father. John 15: 26.——And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. John 20: 22.——Having received of the Father the 
promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ye 
now see and hear. Acts2: 33.——Grace be unto you, and 
peace . . . from the seven spirits which are before his throne. 
Tee 

Art dead.——This my son was dead, and is alive again. 
Luke 15: 24.——You hath he quickened, who were dead in 
trespasses and sins. Eph. 2: 1.——Even when we were dead 
in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ. Eph. 2: 5. 
——Being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision of your 
flesh. Col, 2: 18. 


V.2. Be watchful.—wWatch therefore; for ye know 


ye heed, watch and pray; for ye know not when the time is. 
Mark 13: 33..—Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion. Mark 14: 38.——Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock. Acts 20: 28..—The end of all things is 
at hand: be ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer. 1 Pet. 
4: 7. 

Strengthen. Thou hast strengthened the feeble knees. 
Job 4: 4. Strengthen. ye the weak hands, and confirm 
the feeble knees. Isa. 35: 3.——When thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren, Luke 22: 32.—He departed, and 
went over aii the country of Galatia and Phrygia in order, 
strengthening all the disciples. Acts 18: 23. 

Vv. 3. As athief. But know this, that if the goodman 
of the house had known in what watch the thief would come, 
| he would have watched, and would not have suffered his house 
to be broken up. Matt. 24: 43..—-For yourselves know per- 
| fectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
| night. But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that the day 
should overtake you asa thief. 1 Thess. 5: 2, 4. 


V.4. Walk with me in white. And Mordecai went 
out from the presence of the king in royal apparel of blue and 
white, and with a great crown of gold, and with a garment of 
| fine linen and purple. Est. 8:.15.——Let thy garments be 
| always white. Eccl. 9: 8.——I saw four and twenty elders 
sitting, clothed in white raiment. Rev. 4: 4.——And white 
robes were given unto every one of them. Rey. 6: 11. 

They are worthy.——Inquire who in it is worthy. Matt. 
10: 11.——Watch ye therefore, and pray always, that ye may 
be accounted worthy to escape all these things that shall come 
to pass, and to stand before the Son of man. Luke 21: 36.—— 
That ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom of God. 2 Thess. 
1: 5. 

Vv. 5. Blot out his name.——Let me alone, that I may 
destroy them, and blot out their name from under heaven.— 
Deut. 9: 14. ——Let them be blotted out of the book of the 
living, and not be written with the righteous. Psa.69: 28. —— 
Let his posterity be cut off; and in the generation following 
let their name be blotted out. Psa, 109: 13. 

The book of life. ‘Whose names were not written in 
the book of life from the foundation of the world. Rev. 17: 8. 
—aAnd whosoever was not found written in the book of life 
was cast into the lake of fire. Rev. 20: 15. 


I will confess.—tThey shall be mine saith the Lord of 
hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels. Mal. 3: 17. — 
Whosoever therefore shall confess me before men, him will I 
confess also before my Father which isin heaven. Matt. 10: 32. 


V.7. He that is holy. Neither wilt thou suffer thine 
Holy One to see corruption. Psa.16: 10. The: Holy One 
of Israel is our king. Psa. 89: 18. And one cried unto 
another, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts. Isa. 
6: 3.—The Holy One of Israel. Isa. 30: 11.-—I know thee 
who thou art, the Holy One of God. Mark 1: 24. 

The key of David.— And the key of the house of David 
will I lay upon his shoulder ; so he shall open, and none shall 
shut; and he shall shut, and none shall open. Isa. 22: 22.—— 
I am alive for evermore, Amen; and have the keys of hell and 
death. Rev. 1: 18. 


V.8. An open door.——For a great door and effectual is 
opened unto me. 1 Cor. 16: 9.——When I came to Troas to 
prerch Christ’s gospel, and a door was opened unto me of the 
Lord, I had no rest in my spirit. 2 Cor. 2: 12, 13.——Praying 
also for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance.— 
Col. 4: 3. 

A little strength. Now when they shall fall, they shall 
be holpen with a little help. Dan. 11: 34.——When I am 
weak, then am I strong. 2 Cor. 12: 10.——I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me. Phil. 4: 13. 


v.9. I will make them, etc.——dAnd he called for 
Moses and Aaron by night, and said, Rise up, and get you 
forth from among my people, both ye and the children of 
Israel. Ex. 12: 31.——And it shall come to pass, that every 
one that is left in thine housé shall come end crouch to him 
for a piece of silver and a morsel of bread. 1 Sam. 2: 36. 


v.10. Will keep thee. Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us fromevil. Matt.6: 13.——There hath no tempta- 
tion taken you but such as is common to man; but God is 
faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able, but will with the temptation also make a way of 
escape, that ye may be able to bear it. 1 Cor. 10: 13.——Take 
unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to stand.— 
Eph. 6: 13. 

V. ll. Thy crown.——Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day: and notto me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing. 2 Tim. 4: 8. 
































LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY GEORGE A. PELTZ, D.D. 

The present lesson is from the epistolary portion of the 
Book of Revelation (chaps. 1: 4 to 3: 22), concerning the 
interpretation of which there is but little difficulty. The 
churches to which theseven epistles here given were addressed, 
were located in the Roman province of Asia, which included 
the south-western portion only of what is now known as 
Asia Minor. Each letter, however, discloses some general 
principles of action, from the consideration of which the 
churches of all lands and of all ages may derive profit. 





not what hour your Lord doth come. Matt, 24: 42.—Take 


All the churches here addressed were located in close 








proximity to each other. Ephesus lay close to the western 
coast, three miles from the sea; Smyrna, forty miles to the 
north of Ephesus; Pergamos, still farther north some forty 
miles; Thyatira, some twenty miles south-east of Pergamos; 
Sardis, still farther south-easterly some twenty miles; Phila- 
delphia, still farther south-easterly some twenty-five miles; 
and Laodicea, some forty miles still farther to the south- 
east, and nearly a hundred miles east of Ephesus. To the 
fifth and sixth of these churches, those at Sardis and at 
Philadelphia, the letters constituting the present lesson were 
addressed. 

Sardis was the capital of the ancient kingdom of Lydia, 
It was both rich and prosperous, and therefore it was the 
object of attack in many of the petty wars. It was com- 
pletely sacked by Antiochus the Great, B. C. 214. In the 
reign of Tiberias it was destroyed by an earthquake, but with 
the emperor’s assistance it was speedily rebuilt, and it con- 
tinued to flourish until the thirteenth century, when it was 
overthrown by the Tartars. A village now exists among its 
ruins known as Sart, or Sert-Kalessi. 

Philadelphia also was in Lydia, near the borders of 
Phrygia. It was named from its builder, Attalus Philadel- 
phus, king ‘of Pergamos. It became subject to Roman rule 
B. C. 133. It maintained its importance through many 
vicissitudes, and at last fell before the Turks A. D. 1392. It 
is now known as Allah-Shehr, “City of God.” Its present 
inhabitants are mostly Turks, and one of their mosques is by 
them believed to have been the place where those early 
disciples met, to whom the letter in Revelation is addressed. 
It is a noteworthy fact that this city in which was a Christian 
church, which was wholly commended, in spite of hostile 
circumstances unfavorable to its existence. 

Whether these seven churches present characteristics of 
seven successive periods of church history, is a question 
which has been much discussed. Certain it is that the 
present lesson presents churches in marked contrast with 
each other ; and, whether or not they represent different eras 
of church history, they certainly do represent different 
phases of church life. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. ©. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(1.) And to the angel of the church in Sardis write, These 
things saith he that hath the seven Spirits of God, and the 
seven stars: I know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livest, and thou art dead. (2.) Become watchful, and 
establish the things which remain which were about to die: 
for I have not found-thy works made perfect before my God. 
(3.) Remember, therefore, how thou hast received and didst 
hear; and keep it and repent. If, therefore, thou shalt not 
become watchful, I will come as a thief, and thou shalt not 
know at what hour I shall come upon thee. (4.) Yet thou 
hast a few names in Sardis that have not defiled their gar- 
ments, and they will walk with me in white [garments]; 
because they are worthy. (5.) He that conquereth shall 
thus be clothed in white garments, and I will not efface his 
name from the book of life, and I will acknowledge his name 
before my Father and before his angels. (6.) He that hath 
an ear let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 
(7.) And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia write : 
These things saith the holy, the true one; he that hath the 
key of David; who openeth and none shall shut, and he 
shutteth and none shall open: (8.) I know thy works ; behold, 
I have set before thee a door thrown open, which none is 
able. to shut ; use thou hast [but] little strength, and [yet] 
didst keep my word, and didst not deny my name. (9.) Be- 
hold, I give [them] of the synagogue of Satan, of them that 
declare themselves to be Jews, and they are not, but utter 
falsehood ;—behold, I will make them that they shall come 
and prostrate themselves before thy feet, and they shall know 
that I have loved thee; (10.) because thou didst keep the 
word of my steadfastness, I also will keep thee from the hour 
of trial which is about to come upon the whole world, to put 
to trial them that dwell upon the earth. (11.) I come quickly ; 
hold fast what thou hast, in order that none may take thy 
crown. (12.) He that conquereth I will make him a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and he shall not any more -go out 
thence, and I will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God, the new Jerusalem that 
cometh down out of heaven from my God, and my new name. 
(18.) He that hath an ear let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches. 


NOTES. 


The cities of the seven churches were situated in the 
Roman province of Proconsular Asia in the south-western 
part of Asia Minor. Beginning with Ephesus, the capital of 
the province, they ran in a line from south to north (Ephesus 
Smyrna, Pergamus) and then again to the south-east (Thya- 
tira, Sardis, Philsdelphia, Laodicea). Sardis had been the 
ancient capital of Lydia, the city of Croesus. 
include all the cities of the province, and the number there- 
fore is representative, not exhaustive. The mystical number 
seven, so prevalent in the Apocalypse, the number of com- 
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pleteness, has here also its application, as a full collective 
number for the churches of all time. The mystical character 
is apparent also in the entire structure of the addresses. 
They are all addressed to the angel of the church, who 
thus stands as the representative of the body. They nearly 
all take a sublime designation of the Lord drawn from the 
symbols of the opening vision. They next contain a declara- 
tion of the state of the church, its virtues and its faults, intro- 
duced by an emphatic “I know.” And they close with a 
promise, in high symbolical imagery to him “ who conquer- 
eth,” and an appeal to all for attention to the message. This 
opening scene is in striking harmony with the whole follow- 
ing book. It is just as thoroughly apocalyptic, although, 
doubtless, more immediate practical lessons may be derived 
from it than from the rest of the book. It is, probably, the 
inspiring Spirit’s declaration alike of the leading forms of 
spiritual excellence that are to be rewarded, and of the lead- 
ing dangers that are to beset the church in all ages. The 
injunction to “give ear” is equally intended for all times. 
All come down in character, threat, and promise to the second 
coming. 

Verse 1.—To the angel. It seems to me much more in 
accordance with the mystical and exalted character of the 
book that the angel denotes the spiritual superhuman being 
who presides over the churches, than merely a common 
officer in the church. The fact that the angel is found fault 
with constitutes no objection to this view ; for in any case the 
angel is addressed merely as the representative of the church. 
We cannot for a moment suppose that all that is attributed to 
each angel was precisely true of the pastor, or any single 
officer.— The seven Spirits of God are evidently the designa- 
tion of the Spirit of God, under all his various forms of 
working as indicated by seven, the number of completeness. 
See chapter 1, verse 4, where the “seven spirits” clearly 
stand for the Holy Spirit.—Seven stars: seven angels of the 
churches (1: 25) also a perfect number. Thus the Lord is 
represented as having at his control the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit and of the angels. All the powers of the spiritual 
world are put at his disposal.—J know directs their attention 
to his omniscience.— Works : of all kinds, whether outward or 
inward, and really including states of feeling —A name that 
thou livest : bearest the title of a living, that is, of a spiritual 
church.— Dead: destitute of spiritual life. The following 
shows that this was only relatively, not absolutely, true. 


Verse 2.— Become awake: showing that it was not wholly 
dead ; it had half-slumbering germs of spiritual life.— Hstab- 
lish the things which remain: confirm, keep from extinction 
the remaining elements of vitality; whatever feeble spiritual 
graces still remain, and which seemed just about to die.—For 
I have not found thy works made perfect: that is, fully, com- 


imagery conforms to that of the “day of judgment” (Matt. 
25: 31; Rev. 20: 12). 

Verse 6.—He that hath an ear. Solemn appeal for uni- 
versal attention to this message to the churches, showing 
their world-wide application and permanent importance. 
Verse 7.—The church in Philadelphia. Philadelphia was in 
Lydia (of which Sardis was the ancient capital), twenty-eight 
miles from Sardis.—The holy, without sin: the true one; 
either the genuine one, true as opposed to spurious, or, some- 
times (like the ordinary Greek adjective for true), uttering 
no falsehood. Here, perhaps, the latter is the meaning.— 
Who hath the key of David. There seems no immediate reason 
why the Lord should speak of the key of David. He con- 
ceives himself as heir to the throne and power of David; and 
scarcely any symbol more appropriately expresses power than 
the key which locks or unlocks palace, treasure-house, and 
prison. The possessor of this key-then enters into all the 
power of the spiritual David. He opens the kingdom of 
heaven to his friends, and confers on others subordinate power 
to do so (Matt. 16: 19), and he possesses absolute power over 
the realm of death (1: 19).— Who openeth, and none will shut : 
marking absolute power. 

Verse 8.—I know thy works: knowledge here with the inci- 
dental idea of approval.—A door thrown open: implying, most 
naturally, free scope for spiritual action and advancement. The 
imagery stands in close connection with that of the key.— 
Which none can shut: a progress and activity that none can 
hinder.— Thou hast but little strength (“ but little,” rather than 
“a little”). It is to be connected closely with the following, 
as if he had said, “Thou hast, indeed, but little strength ” 
(referring, perhaps, to the church’s social, financial, or 
numerical feebleness). Yet thow didst ke p my word: in some 
special crisis, probably, when the temptation was strong to 
disregard Christ’s word and deny his name. 

Verse 9.— Behold, I give: the word “ give” denotes efficient 
agency, and is resumed by the subsequent “I will cause,” 
which is its equivalent.—Of the synagogue of Satan. “Syna- 
gogue,” because they are Jews; “of Satan,” because they 
are unbelieving and hostile Jews.—That profess themselves to 
be Jews, and they are not. They are only Jews by natural birth, 
they have none of the spirit of genuine Judaism: they have 
the outward, not the inward, circumcision (Rom. 2: 28, 29). 
Behold, I will make them: resumption of the construction 


subjection and homage (Isa. 60: 14); when the prostration is 
before God, the word is properly rendered “ worship.” —Shall 
know: by experience of the afflictions that come to them 
and the deliverance that comes to thee. This shall prove 
the divine love. 


Verse 10.— The word of my steadfastness, or endurance : my 


pletely performed. This seems a decided weakening of the | word enjoining endurance, or steadfastness.—JI alo will keep 


previous statement. But it is intentionally so. After stating 
the stern truth, the great censor relaxes from his severity, 


gentler form often becomes, in fact, more efficacious by 


awakening in the offender a consciousness of deeper guilt 
than is charged.—Before my God. The language implies 


that all the church’s acts—and all acts—are performed in the 


sight of God, and are tested by the standard of his will and 


judgment. Observe also the repeated language “ my God,” 
expressing, on the part of the glorified Son of man, special 
relations with God, both of subordination and affection. 


Verse 3.—How thou hast received and didst hear. Their | repent and turn to Christ. 


readiness in receiving the word should be called to mind as 
an incitement to renewed fidelity. There is no implication, 
however, of anything extraordinary attending their reception 
- of the gospel, though there may have been uncommon 
docility and earnestness.— Become watchful, or become awake ; 
rouse thyself from this deadness to spiritual life.—As a thief: 
suddenly, and by stealth, commonly referred to some signal 
judgment on the church in Sardis; better, I think, in accord- 
ance with the eschatological spirit of the whole, to the second 
coming, so near at hand, and repeatedly thus characterised 
(Matt. 24: 42, 43; 2 Pet. 3: 10). 
Verse 4.— Yet thou hast a few names in Sardis. “ Yet” or 
“but” belongs to the better text: “even” should be can- 
celed.—_Names : for persons.— Defiled their garments: familiar 
image of moral pollution (James 1: 27).— Walk in white 
[garments]. Appropriate reward of keeping their garments 
unstained on earth.— With me. With Christ in the New 
Jerusalem.— Worthy. Deserving of such a reward of keep- 
ing their garments undefiled. But the reward is a gracious 
one. 
Verse 5.—He that conquereth: in the spiritual struggle 
with sin and Satan.—I will not erase (wipe out, blot out) his 
name. Not that any name once recorded in the book of life 
will ever be expunged from it. Under a peculiar image it 
states the security of the genuine believer. The language is 
popular. Men may fancy that their names are in the book 
of life when they are not. Their perseverance and final con- 
quest will test the soundness of their belief. To those who 
fall away, the result will be like an expunging of their names 
from the book of life.—The book of life presents the outward 
image of a judicial record. This book is that which registers 


begun with “TI give.”—Shall prostrate themselves: in token of 


thee from the hour of temptation. This may imply exempting 
them from temptation, or sustaining them in it so that they 
and graciously puts his charge in a milder form. The | will issue in safety from it. Either meaning seems equally 
applicable.— Which is about to come: or, which is destined to 
come, not necessarily implying great nearness. The reference 
probably is to the great affliction and apostasy of Matthew 
24:21, as nothing else fits the expression come upon the 
whole world. These epistles are to the churches, or rather the 
church, of all ages, reaching down to the end of time.—To 
try them that dwell. To prove the genuineness of their Chris- 
tian profession: or, if unbelievers, to try whether they will 
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which he received at his exaltation from the earth, the 
name given to him above every name, namely, “ Lord” (not 
“ Jesus”), Philippians 2:9. Whatever it be, it marks the 
conqueror as his. He thus bears the triple token of belong- 
ing to God, to the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the glorified 
Saviour. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS.. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


I know thy works (vy. 1.) There is the trouble. The Lord 

knows what we have done, and what we are doing. If only 

we could be judged by what we claim to have done, or by 

what we have refrained from doing, or by what other people 

think we have done, or by what we resolved to do—last 
New Year’s, or last birthday, or last communion service,— 
there would be some hope for us in the judgment. But to 
realize that the Lord knows our works just as they have 
been, and just as they are, and that he is to judge us accord- 

ingly,—that is an overwhelming thought, even though we 
never lived in Sardis. : 

Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead. In times of 
pestilence the dead are so many that they cannot all be 
buried seasonably. And there are always unburied dead in 
every community, even where the yellow-fever and the small- 
pox are unknown. If one of our morning papers should 
publish the names of all the dead who are yet above ground, 
what a list it would make—and what a fluttering too! How 
the corpses would hurry down to the newspaper office to 
know why their names were in that list! And if the editor 
should be able to give a reason in every instance, how the 
facts would startle! “ You died, when you married a rich 
wife, and decided that there was no more hard work for you 
to do.” “You died when you consented to marry a godless 
man who had plenty of money, and.a good social position.” 
“Youdied when you decided to enter on an iniquitous business, 
because you ‘ must live, you know,’ and this business would 
pay.” “You died when you chose another profession than 
the ministry on the ground that that was one of much trial 
and little honor.” “ You died when you left the ministry or 
the church because you had a hard time in it.” “ You died 
when you yielded to the ‘customs of trade’ so far as to con- 
sent to dishonesty in your business to keep abreast of a rival 
house.” And so all through the list with those whom their 
neighbors suppose to be alive. “I know thy works, that 
thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.” 

Strengthen the things which remain (vy. 2'. “ There is no use 
crying for spilt milk,” or, at all events, there is no use stop ping 
to ery when you can jump forward and save another pail from 
upsetting. If one house in a block is already on fire past 
recovery, it is better to try to keep the other houses from 
burning than it is to sit down with the owner of the lost 
house telling him how sorry you are. What if your right 
arm is crushed hopelessly? Instead of letting its corruptions 
destroy the whole body, ask the surgeon to cut it off, and so 
rescue what there is left of you. There is a great deal more 
time spent by Christians in mourning over old sins, and recent 
follies and blunders, than in downright effort to make the most 
of the present, and to improve on that for the future. What if 
you did say a foolish thing, or an untimely one, to your best 
friend, or to a chance acquaintance, yesterday ? Don’t stop 
to worry over that. Do the best you now can to make that 
friend or acquaintance newly sure that you are wiser or kinder 
than you then seemed. What if your brightest hopes for the 


specially important.—I come quickly: the same as in chapters 
of the epistle. No long time is contemplated before the end. 


judgment: it is the final and assured coming for universal 
judgment. 





the heirs of eternal life—J will acknowledge (Luke 12: 8). The 


Verse 11.—Behold. As elsewhere, introducing something | pegults of a letter, or a call, or a pleasure-trip, or a business 


venture, have proved vain through your mistake or another’s 

misdoing ? There is surely no advantage in groaning in spirit, 

or in despairing for the interests involved, in view of the 

failure thus far. Take heart; have faith; go to work, and 

strengthen the things that remain. What if you have wasted 

all your life untilnow. You cannot live it over again. Tears 

will never wash out its dark record. Your duty is plain: in 

é penitence, and in trust in God, take up your life at its present 

himself, but simply snatch it away from thee.—Crown : the | moment, and in divine reliance strengthen the things that 

Christian’s entire heritage of glory. remain. That is your only hope of success. That is the only 

Verse 12.—A pillar in the temple of my God. “ He shall | course of wisdom. 

have a fixed and important place in the glorified church” | Remember therefore how thou hast received and heard (v. 3). It 

(Alford). It refers to no honor or emolument here. The | has been said that “the world does not so much need instruct- 

promise looks forward to the heavenly Jerusalem with its | ing as it does reminding.” When we see a bad man “ who 

temple, or itself regarded as one grand temple in which each | does as well as he knows how,” it will be time for us to dis- 

faithful believer has a living stone in the spiritual edifice, | cuss the question what will become of him. Whoever that 

shall (by a change of figure) become a glorious and immov- | man is, his name is different from yours and mine. If you 

able pillar, at once for ornament and support.—Shall go no | hear a man wondering where his path of duty is, and wishing 

more out. The figure of the “pillar” is lost sight of: the | he knew what he ought to do now, you can pretty safely 
conqueror shall have an abiding-place in the city and temple | tell him to remember what he has already heard on the 

of God. It implies no restriction of movement, but security | point in question, and how he has been directed to go. The 
against expulsion. His reward and glory shall be ever- | needful knowledge is already his, if he will but call it to mind. 
lasting.— Will write upon him the name of my God. Marking | There is commonly little gain in stopping to recall the past; 
him as chosen of God and belonging to him: God’s pos- | but when a man is tempted to steal or to cheat, it would be 
session.— The name of the city f my God: marking him as a | well for him to stop long enough to remember that he has 
resident a citizen of the city of God ; the new Jerusalem, which | heard before now that “ honesty is the best policy.” There 
cometh down out of heaven from God (21: 2 and vy. 10). | is a practical value in memories when they show the path of 
Inscribing him with the name of this city is simply stamp- | present duty and of future success: 

ing him as a citizen of it—My new name, Perhapsthe name} TI have set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it 
mentioned chapter 19: 12, “a name written which no one| (vy. 8). A man can refuse to go through an open door of 
knoweth except himself.” It may, however, be that name | opportunity or privilege; he may even himself close that 


1:7; 22:12. This language shows the eschatological character 


“The Lord is at hand.” It is not coming in any special 
That which is certain to come is always near.— 
Hold fast : thine exciting graces: what strength thou possessest, 
retain.— That none may take: Not take it as transferring it to 
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door—slam it to in contempt or hatred; but no man has 
power to shut it against him. Many a man can say when he 
remembers a door which he looked through but did not pass, 
“If only I had known how much there was on the other side, 
I would have gone in there.” He may even say, “I intended 
to go through that door after a little; but I put it off too 
long.” But no man can ever say with truth, “ God opened 
a door before me, and I wanted to pass it; but somebody 
closed it in my face.” If the open door is in your home life, 
with glorious possibilities to your children; if it is in your 
business, with the privilege of doing much for yourself and 
for others through courage, constancy, and faith ; if it is in the 
Sunday-school or the church, with opportunities of winning 
and training souls,—wherever it is that God has opened it 
before you, you can pass through that door if you will; no 
man can shut it against you. ; 

Hold that fast which thou hast, that noman take thy crown (v.11). 
If it were a crown that the man had hold of, he would be 
likely to hold it fast, But when it is a cross that is given 
to him, he is more willing to let itdrop. Dropping his cross, 
he loses his crown. God gives crowns, at the end of the 
earthly race, to those who have persevered unto the end. 
The only way of winning the crown is by not stopping until 
the prescribed course is wholly passed over. “Hold that 
fast which thou hast.” What is that which you have to hold? 
It may be that baby to take care of; those ‘ chores’ to do; 
that store to tend; that school to teach ; that sick neighbor to 
visit; that perplexing friendship to guard; that burden of 
grief to bear up under; that church and congregation to 
minister unto faithfully. It is just that which in the provi- 
dence of God is your present cross of duty or trial. Hold 
that fast in faith; and the crown will be yours eternally. 
Let that go in weariness or in distrust; and whoever else 
wins the crown, you will not. 





Norr.—An article on the subject of the lesson, by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles 8, Robinson, is printed on the fourth page —THE 
Eprror. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. WALLACE RADCLIFFE. 

A general idea should be given first of the seven churches 
in Asia, their position and respective characters. Then 
gather in more detail what may be known of Sardis and 
Philadelphia; their past history and present condition; the 
meaning of “angel” and any other unusual words or historical 
references. 

We have here two letters. By whom were they written? 
Show how the terms used in verses 1 and 7 designate Christ 
as holy, true, powerful, perfect. The manifold gifts of the 
Spirit come to us only through Christ, 

Who was the bearer of these letters? Gather up all avail- 
able historical incidents belonging to the latter part of John’s 
life and of his exile to Patmos. To whom were they ad- 
dressed ? Not to Sardis and Philadelphia alone, but to him 
“that hath ears to hear.’ Read 2 Peter 1: 20, and 2 Tim. 
3: 16,17. What are their messages? They are different, 
Christ does not deal alike with all churches or individuals, 
he reveals himself according to each one’s needs and 
capacity. To some, rebuke ; to others, reward. To the same 
there may be both praise and blame. Merit does not excuse 
demerit. But the one burden of all is—overcome. 

In this lesson, what is to be overcome? Formality (v. 1). 
The name is not the thing. Profession is not possession. The 
appearance in Sardis but concealed the death. Picture a 
corpse galvanized into the forms of devotion. Use illustra- 
tion of wax-works. What is needed to perfect, that is to fill 
up, our good works? Notice that Sardis was not led astray 
into error of belief. There is a heartless holding of the truth. 
‘ Not ignorance or heresy, but formality, is the sin condemned. 
How is it to be overcome? (vs. 2, 3, 5,8.) By 

1, Remembrance. The memory of first experiences 
recalls and stimulates. If not a stimulus now, it will be a 
sting hereafter. Read Luke 16: 25. 

2. Repentance. Only one way back to God, but that is 
open even to those in whom every good work is dead. Con- 
trast Peter and Judas. 

3. Watchfulness. The dying ember may be rekindled. 
Not only awake like any who walk the streets, but vigilant 
like the sentry at night. 

4. Fidelity. Christ commends not numbers, nor strength, 
nor service, but faithfulness. They had only “a little 
strength,” but they had used it well. Man says, Success is 
success. God says, Faithfulness is success. Call for instances 
where Christ teaches this; for example, the talents, cup of 
cold water, etc. 

What warning is given in case of disobedience? (vs. 
3-11.) Countless influences at work to take away whatever 
piety we have. Portray a rogues’ gallery of these thieves of 
virtue; for example, care, covetousness, etc. When grace 
leaves, judgment begins. Sleeping sinners are unconscious of 
their loss, but what a dread awakening! What incentive to 
overcoming? (vs. 4, 5, 8-12.) 

Reward here and hereafter. Godliness profitable unto all 
things. In this world they shall have: 


rise from your present place is to be faithful in it. The 
way to overcome the next sin is to overcome the one which 
is present. 

2. Vindication (v. 9). 
to piety. 

3. Security (v.10). Not from, but in, temptation. What 
assurance is given us according to ourday ? Reward hereafter 
(vs. 4, 5, 12). Notice that Christ promises according to our 
individuality, attainments, especial work in this world. To 
those not defiled, the white raiment; to the faithful, the victors’ 
reward. 

They shall have: 

1. Acknowledgment. Read Matt. 10: 32. 

2. Purity. White is not the absence, but the combination 
of allcolors. All graces meet harmoniously in the glorified 
believer. 


The world at last pays homage 


3. Honor. A monumental pillar of divine grace. 
4, Christ-likeness, He that bears his name shall be like 
him. 


What has this message to the churches brought to you, 
—condemnation or commendation ? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where was John. when he saw the glorified Saviour? 
What did he tell his disciple to write in a book? To whom 
was he to send it? Where were those seven churches? 
How did the Saviour’s face look? His head? His feet? 
What did John do when he saw him? What did the 
Saviour say to John when he fell down? Were these letters 
meant for any one beside the people of the seven churches? 
There is one verse at the end of each letter which is the 
same thing that Jesus used often to say when he meant that 
the people around him ought to listen and remember, and 
obey his words: “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
He said that to those who listened to his earthly voice, though 
it is meant too for all who shall ever hear of his words; 
but in these chapters which he told John to write we find 
seven times, “hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 

How many letters were there to be sent? How many 
stars did Jesus hold in his right hand? What did he tell 
John was the meaning of the seven stars? (It would be 
vain to attempt to give to the primary class a thorough idea 
of the whole seven letters ; but a few general features will be 
as easily understood and remembered as if you try to teach 
the entire verses of the two letters which have been selected 
for our lesson.) 

For to-day we have the letters written to the churches of 
Sardis and Philadelphia (show location on your map). 
There are some things in these letters which are in all the 
rest ; for they were much alike, and yet different. Each letter 
in the beginning tells something of the one who wrote it, 
and each time it is what John saw or heard him say on that 
glorious morning. What day was it? “These things saith 
he that walketh in the midst of the golden candlesticks— 
that holdeth the seven stars—who hath eyes like a flame of 
fire—the first and the last—the faithful and true witness— 
the beginning of the creation of God.’ Was not Jesus all 
these as he appeared and spoke to John ? 

There are four little easy words which are near the begin- 
ning of each letter. (Put on the board) I Know Thy Works. 
In each letter Jesus reminded them that he knew all about 
them and everything they had done, good and bad. 

What were his eyes like? Can he not see everything 
now as well as then? In one of the letters Jesus says, “I am 
he which searcheth the hearts.” Does he see and search 
hearts as truly now? Can you say a little verse of four easy 
words about what God does with his all-seeing eyes? Sup- 
pose a kind, loving teacher should go through a school from 
class to class and child to child; when he told what he knew 
of them, would he not love to encourage all that he found to 
be right, and those who were trying to do well? So Jesus, 
when he’ could justly, gave to them some words of praise. 
To the church in Philadelphia and the one in Smyrna he 
gave the most approving words. To Philadelphia he said, 
“Thou hast kept my word and hast not denied my name,” 
and that was the greater praise to them, because he saw and 
said to them, “Thou hast a little strength.” They had wisely 
used and kept for him what strength and power they had, 
and he said, “I will make thine enemies know that I have. 
loved thee.” To some of the other churches he said, “I 
know thy charity and service and faith and thy patience; for 
my name’s sake thou hast labored and hast not fainted.” 

Do you not see that Jesus knows and remembers every act 
of service or patient suffering, each word of faith and work 
of love done in his name? 

But he who sees and knows and judges everything also 
spoke some words of blame. To Sardis he said, “I have not 
found thy works perfect before God ;” they had the name of 
being a large and strong church, but they were not a busy, 
willing, active people, trying to serve their Master faithfully, 
and to bring others to know and love him. They were so 
idle and listless that Jesus said they had a name to live and 
were dead. Does it make a Sunday-school scholar wise in 





1, Opportunity. “An open door” (vy. 8). The way to 


Bible knowledge, or rich in the love of Jesus, or strong in his 





service, to have his or her name written in the teacher’s 
class-book, and yet the child be absent or indifferent ‘to all 
that is taught in the class. So it was with many who were 
numbered in the roll of the church in Sardis, satisfied to 
have a church there, but doing and caring nothing to help 
themselves or others in the Christian life. That is what 
Jesus meant by the works that are ready to die. To the 
church in Philadelphia there was not one word of blame or 
reproof, and when he reproved those in Sardis he did not 
forget the few to whom he could speak kind words of ap- 
proval. He said, “Thou hast a few names even in Sardis who 
have not defiled their garments.” 

To each church he gave some solemn words of warning. To 
Sardis, Be watchful; remember; repent. He reminded 
them of how they heard and loved and served at first, and 
warned them to repent and watch lest he should come upon 
them suddenly as a thief in the night. To Philadelphia, 
those who had held out so well, he encourages them with a 
warning in our golden text. What is it? To four of the 
churches he said, Repent; to two of them he said, Remem- 
ber; to two of them, Hold fast. All were warned to be faith- 
ful. To every one of them were wonderful and precious 
words of promise. 

What did he say of the few names in Sardis? There was 
for them a special promise: “They shall walk with me in 
white.” He said they had not defiled their garments, which 
means they had not been guilty of sinful and impure actions, 
and should be rewarded by wearing forever with Jesus such 
robes as he wore when the disciples saw him transfigured 
on the mountain and as John saw him at Patmos. Jesus 
spoke of the names in Sardis; there was a reward to corres- 
pond with the faithfulness of those who bore the honored 
names ; he says of each one, not of a great number together 
as from a church or company, but of each separate person. 
He says, “ He that overcometh, I will confess his name before 
my Father and before his angels.” 

The promise to the faithful was for each one who, trusting 
in Christ, will overcome temptation and trial. Did you ever 
think that if you love Jesus, and are faithful to the end of 
life, the name your mother speaks to you so lovingly, your 
very own name, shall be spoken in heaven, before the shining 
angels, by the lips of Christ himself ? 

There were precious promises to the church in Philadel- 
phia. What did he say he would make their enemies do 
and know? He tells the reason why, for it was a real reward 
to them, as he told another of the churches, “TI will give to 
every one of you according to your work.” He tells the 
Philadelphians plainly, “ Because thou hast kept the word 
of my patience, I also will keep thee.” The warnings and 
blame are all to them as churches, but the promises to per- 
sons, so that each one may know it is his own. 

“ Him that overcometh, will I make a pillar in the temple 
of my God.” He told them they had but little strength ; but 
he can make the weakest to be mighty, and those who would 
be content as little instruments in building up his kingdom 
here, he can make pillars in his temple above. 

These seven cities are mostly ruins now; but in Philadel- 
phia, among the ruined buildings and some standing walls, 
there is one column standing high and strong, which reminds 
all who have read of the promise to be a pillar in the temple. 

No ruin can come to the heavenly city, which shall endure 
forever. These are the promises: “They shall go no more 
out. I will write upon him the name of my God—of the 
city of God—and write upon him my new name.” 

What is promised in the golden text ? 

Summing up this lesson, you can question from the head- 
ings on the board, and so recall what has been taught ; or, as 
the scholars answer, you can make a list of the words of’ 
warning, and the promises, explaining the meaning of each, 
unless, in answer to suitable questions, the children themselves 
can do so. 


QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Introductory.— Which of the seven was the metropolis city 
of Asia? What more than steadfastness in the faith, is 
essential to God’s full favor? (2: 2-4.) How is Christ repre- 
sented to this church, and of what did he warn them? (2: 
1, 5.) In how many respects may we regard it as peculiarly 
a representative church ?° How is Christ represented to the 
church spiritually paralyzed? (3: 1.) How many and what 
points of similarity may we trace between these two churches ? 
How is Christ represented to the church faithful through 
tribulation? (2:8.) How to the weak church steadfast 
through temptation? (3: 7.) What similarity exists between 
these two messages ? How does he come to the church tolerant 
of sin, and how to one seduced by sin? (2: 12, 18.) How, 
to one satiated with sin? How does this church compare 
with the two of the preceding question? Is its rejection 
inevitable, or is hope offered? (3: 16, 18.) What hope is 
offered its members? (3: 19, 20.) Why is Christ differently 
presented to each church? What subscript to each message 


enforces them on every believer ? 
Verse 1.—Why are seven light centers chosen to represent 





the universal church? Where had been the one center? 
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(John 4: 21.) Who is the author of spiritual life? (John 
3:6.) What appropriateness do we discover here in the 
Holy Spirit being qualified by the number seven? “ Hath” 
the Father or the Son, the Spirit in his mission to the church ? 
(John 14:26; 15:26; 16: 7.) Harmonize these texts. 
(John 10: 30.) Of how many of the churches did Christ 
declare his perfect knowledge ? How was his heart-searching 
power symbolized ? (1: 14; 2: 18, 23.) 

Verse 2.—Is this church condemned for failure in the 
quantity or quality of its works? If reputed of men for 
wealth and works (of vainglory), what parable does it 
illustrate? (Matt. 13: 22.) 

Verse 3.—What remedy avails in arousing the sleeping 
Christian ? Without memory, is repentance possible? Does 
the memory of blessings or of judgments serve better to 
induce watchfulness? To what judgments did Jesus refer 
in enforcing it? (Matt. 24: 38, 39, 42; Luke 13: 2-5.) Does 
God visit judgment upon the church collectively or indi- 
vidually ? (v. 4, 5.) What peculiar force to the Jew had the 
figure “not defiled their garments”? (Num. 19: 11-22.) 
How is its force heightened by the symbolism of the promise ? 
Who had already beheld the white raiment? (Mark 9: 3.) 
What is the meaning of this symbol? (Rev. 19:8.) What 
is meant by “ walk with me” ? 

Verse 7.—Does Christ, or the church, hold the keys of all 
gospel privileges and promises ? (Compare with Matt. 16: 19; 
Rom. 10: 14.) How does the key of David differ from the 
keys (plural) of the kingdom ? 

Verse 8.—Does the open door here signify escape from trial 
and temptation, or access to dominion and glory? What 
texts favor the first view? (v. 10; 1 Cor. 10:13.) What 
ones favor the last view? (v. 9, 11.) What other interpreta- 
tions may be given? Does verse 9 imply that fidelity shall 
win souls from the ranks of the adversary, or that they shall 
fall under the dominion of the righteous ? 

Verse 12.—How are strength, stability or security, 
individuality, etc., here symbolized? What other truths are 
here suggested ? 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. - 
BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


I KNOW THY WORKS. | 


WORDS OF COMFORT: 
I have loved thee. 
I will keep thee. 
I will confess thee. 
I will honor thee. 


Thou hast obeyed me. 
Thou hast owned me. 
Thou art worthy. 

Thou shalt dwell with me. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


About the history of Sardis, mixed as it is with fable, and 
the country of Lydia of which it was the capital, there is a 
vast deal of interest clustered, which might even be called 
romantic. Herodotus himself, in the story of Croesus and 
his sons, tells a story of no ordinary kind, although he says 
that “ Lydia, unlike most other countries, scarcely offers any 
wonders for the historian to describe, except from the gold 
dust which is washed down from the range of Tmolus.” And 
just after this statement, too, he launches out into a descrip- 
tion of the tomb of Alyattes, the father of Croesus, a “ structure 
of enormous size, only inferior to the monuments of Egypt 
and Babylon.” This tomb still exists, though deprived of 
some of its external ornaments, and buried in a mound half 
a mile or more in circumference. It has been explored of 
late years; but it appears to have been rifled ages ago, and 
subsequently to have beea used as a common cemetery. Its 
enormous character is hardly surpassed by that of the tale 
Herodotus tells of its manner of construction. It stands on 
the borders of the Gygwan lake, about which many wonders 
are told. 

According to Herodotus, the Lydians were the first to 
introduce silver coin—at least, so far as went the knowledge 
of his day. This statement, like many others in his history, 
should have the careful attention of writers who are in the 
habit of discussing those times from second-hand sources of 
information, and of stating, among other things, that the 
daric of Darius was the first gold coin ever made. His 
statement that the Lydians are “ the first who sold goods by 
retail” however, bears its own comment. 

But for a knowledge of ancient Sardis it is better to read 

Herodotus’s own account, in his first book. For its subse- 
quent history the other lesson helps of The Times, and the 
larger Bible dictionaries, will give all needed information. 

As it is at the present day, the map in The Scholars’ Quar- 

terly is as good as can be had; being taken from the best 
modern sources, and entirely, scrupulously, accurate. The 
view given in the Quarterly is taken from the east side of the 
hill, and shows the ruin of the great theatre. The most noted 


side of the hill; but all that remains of it now is a few half- 
buried pillars. Sardis has recently been thoroughly ex- 
plored by the noted Assyrian scholar, the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
who concludes that the remains of the old Lydian capital 
still lie under the ground, though at a depth of something 
like forty feet, and below the ruins of the temple of Cybele. 
A little above the temple, he says, a portion of a Roman 
sarcophagus has lately been brought to light, and above that 
again is a tumulus of later date. In a field to the east of the 
ancient city, M. Miihlhausen discovered last year a chanibered 
tomb containing gold ornaments and other objects. On the 
acropolis, or rather what is left of the acropolis, Mr. Sayce 
“noticed an ancient wall running down the eastern slope of 
the hill, and further copied all the inscriptions which have 
been built into the wall. They are all late.” He also spent 
some time in exploring the Gygzan lake, where he observed, 
as Mr. Spiegelthal had observed before him, traces of lacus- 
trine dwellings. Here it may be remarked that lacustrine 
dwellings by no means evince a pre-historic man; for 
Herodotus himself, who is later than most of the Old Tes- 
tament writings, speaks of people so dwelling in his time. 
Mr. Sayce was further privileged in this region to examine 
the two “ pillars of Sesostris,”’ as they have been called from 
his story, though even by Rawlinson they were shown to be 
not Egyptian. One of these was lost for ages, till it was 
recently discovered—only year before last—by Mr. Spiegel- 
thal. Mr. Sayce was able to see that the hieroglyphs on the 
sculptures were all such as are known in other inscriptions: 
the undeciphered, so-called (and probably rightly called) 
Hittite inscriptions. These “ pillars” are rock-cut figures 
with inscriptions, much after the manner of those near the 
mouth of the Dog River, near Beirat. 


It is worthy of mention that Mr. Sayce also visited the 
famous “statue of Niobe” on Mt. Sipylus, in that region ; 
and came to a very positive conclusion that the figure was 
intended for Cybele, notwithstanding the Greek myth. Mr. 
Sayce concludes also that this representation is older than the 
just-mentioned Hittite sculptures. The figure has shoes 
with turned-up toes, a feature not at all Egyptian, but like 
these Hittite sculptures; and has also a circle above the head 
for ornament. ; 

As to Philadelphia, one of the pleasantest descriptions is 
to be found in Arundell’s “Seven Churches of Asia,” a work 
now more than fifty years old. The Rev. F. V. J. Arundell 
was British chaplain at Smyrna, and made two very re- 
markable journeys through the region of the Seven Churches, 
making many discoveries and gathering up many items of 
precious knowledge. He almost alone of modern writers, 
by the way, seemed to have a correct idea of the site of the 
temple of Ephesus; the majority being controlled by an 
infatuated idea that the temple must have been visible from 
the theatre and forum. Even Conybeare and Howson, whose 
knowledge of ancient writers should have taught them better, 
were thus blinded. But to return to Philadelphia. 


Says Arundell: “The Turkish name, Allah Sher, ‘the 
city of God,’ reminded me of the psalmist: ‘ beautiful for 
situation is Mount Zion,’ etc. There is an affecting resem- 
blance in the present condition of both these once highly 
favored ‘ cities of God ;’ the glory of the temple is departed 
from both; and though the candlestick has never been 
removed from Philadelphia, yet it emits but a glimmering 
light, for it has long ceased to be trimmed with the pure oil 
of the sanctuary. . . . The Philadelphians are a ‘civil 
people” It was extremely pleasing to see a number of 
turtle-doves on the roofs of the houses; they were well 
associated with the name of Philadelphia. The storks 
retain possession still of the walls of the city, as well as the 
roofs of many of the houses. .. . 


“ At five o’clock we accompanied him [the bishop] to his 
church. It was Palm Sunday, and the service extremely 
long. I could not help shedding tears at contrasting this 
unmeaning mummery with the pure worship of primitive 
times, which probably had been offered on the very site of 
the present church. A single pillar, evidently belonging to 
a much earlier structure, reminded me of the reward of 
victory promised to the faithful member of the church of 
Philadelphia, ‘Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God... . 

“There were twenty-five churches, but . . . divine service 
was chiefly confined to five only, in which it was regularly 
performed once a week, but in the larger number only once 
a year. He pointed out to me from his corridor a part of a 
high stone wall, having the remains of a brick arch on the 
top, which he said was a part of the church of the Apoca- 
lypse, and dedicated to St. John. It would have been useless 
to have attempted to convince him that such a structure 
would only have been erected after the empire became Chris- 
tian, and that the early followers of a crucified Master had 
not where to lay their heads, much less magnificent temples 
to worship in. At the same time it is more than probable 
that the remains of the Church of St. John are really those 
of the first Christian church at Philadelphia. We saw at 
Ephesus, and subsequently at Sardis, precisely the same kind 
of building, stone walls with brick arches, and which tradition 





structure of Sardis, the temple of Cybele, was on the other 





fragment, in deepest shadow, was strongly contrasted with 
the light and lofty minarets of three adjacent mosques, 
blazing with innumerable lamps, as usual after sunset during 
the ramazan. The bishop said that the Christian population 
was on the increase in Philadelphia, but the Turkish on the 
decrease.” 

The following testimony of Gibbon, in his “ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” is as valuable as remarkable : 
“ At a distance from the sea, forgotten by the emperor, en- 
compassed on all sides by the Turks, her valiant citizens 
defended their religion and freedom above fourscore years, 
and at length capitulated with the proudest of the Ottomans 
in 1390. Among the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect—a column in a scene of ruins.” 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


a een 
LETTERS OF COMMENDATION. 


Responsibility for a scholar in your Sunday-school 
does not always cease when he leaves your school. 
Under ordinary circumstances you ought to know where 
that scholar is going; and if you can help him to an 
acquaintance in a new school, you should do so. This 
truth is borne in mind by some superintendents and 
teachers. It would be well if it were more widely 
recognized. - 

The superintendent of Calvary Baptist Sunday-school, 
New York City, sends the subjoined form of letter re- 
cently received by him from Buffalo. The letter explains 
itself. 


Buffalo, N. Y., September 24, 1879, 
DEAR BROTHER: Miss Maggie Dods and Robert Dods, who 
are members of our school of the Washington Street Baptist 
Church, also Agnes and Adam Dods of the infant room, are 
about to leave us and unite with your school. We earnestly 
recommend them to your Christian watch, care, and teaching. 
Yours sincerely, W.H.H. BoweEn, Supt., 
151 8, Division St. 
M. ALICE CHURCHILL, Teacher. 
A scholar with one of these letters of commendation 
has a fresh incentive to appear promptly in his new 
school, and to do his best there. The school which re- 
ceives him ought also to have an added sense of responsi- 
bility for his welfare. In every light there is a gain as 
well as propriety in such a letter of commendation. A 
record of these letters should be kept on the one side, 
and an acknowledgment of them should be made on the 
other. 





LESSON THOUGHTS. 


In closing their school exercises for the day, some 
superintendents gather up the thoughts out of the lesson 
which the teachers severally have impressed in their 
classes, and put them before the school on the blackboard. 
They will ask one teacher after another the one thought 
which he or she has made most prominent in teaching. 
As the answer is given, its substance, briefly stated, is put 
down on the blackboard. When a reasonable number 
of these thoughts are thus presented, the superintendent 
will perhaps add a thought which he would have all 
bear in mind, in addition to those before given. Then 
he asks the school to read aloud those lesson thoughts as 
they stand on the blackboard. 

Other superintendents call out from the school by 
skillful questioning such lesson thoughts as are in their 
own minds, and note those on the blackboard as they are 
brought out. Yet others have an outline of the lesson, 
as they would impress it on the school, on the reverse of 
the blackboard, to be shown in connection with the closing 
talk. 

Two illustrations of these blackboard outlines are 
given herewith. The first was used by Mr. George H. 
Babcock, of Plainfield, New Jersey, in connection with 
the lesson for October 26, “ Faith and Works: ” 


THE OUTGROWTH OF FAITH. 
WITNESSING. (Matt. 5: 19, 20; 1 Thess. 1: 8.) 
O BSERVANCE., (Matt. 28: 20; 1 John 2: 4, 5.) 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. (2 Cor.7: 1; Titus 2: 11-13.) 
KINDNESS, (Gal. 5:6; 1 Thess, 1: 3.) 

S UFFERING. (Acts 14:22; Phil. 1: 29.) 


The second is on the lesson for November 9, “The 
Perfect Saviour,” as used by Mr. John B. Smith, of 
New Britain, Conn, : 

Witnesses for Jesus must speak 

With Humility. If we say—not sinned—deceive— : 

_ From Experience. For the life—m—seen—witness—E, L, 

By Authority. We have heard of him— 

With the Life. If we say—have f.—walk in d—we— 

A Message. This is the message—G., is L.—If we confess 





said positively were remains of churches, This solitary 


For an End, That—have seen—declare—have f.—joy—fall, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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BOOKS. 


. Apples of Gold. Illustrated. 4to, pp. 208. New York: Ameri Tract 
Bociety. Price, 50 cents. a > pages 


Tom's Heathen. B: 
Hoyt & Co. 


Calvin the Sinner. By J hine R. Bak: 1 " 
i Hoyt & Con’ ‘oo’ e er. 16mo, pp. 377. Boston: 


In Fxison and Out. B: Hesba serretton, 12mo, 29. N York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. ice, $1.00. rm sae a 


Alphabetical Record of New Books. = June—October, 1879. Philadel- 
phia: Howard Challen. Price, $1.00 


Bla and False Pride. By Mrs. Madeline Leste. Illustrated. iémo, 
Boston: Ira Bradley & Co. Price, $1.25. a 


Beck her Treasures. By L. T. Meade. gs ty og SNRs viii, 184, 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, $1.00. _ 


Th sites at Service; or, ‘Iam for Jesus. ox Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 
llustrated. 16mo, pp. 272. Boston: Ira ’ Bradley &Co. Price, $1.25, 


aa and the o Rove. By, Mrs. Caroline wetted Corbin. papereind. 16mo, 
p. 248. Chicago: Jansen, McOlurg, & Price, $1.25. 


Py rman R. Baker. 16mo, pp. 233. Boston: Henry 


‘ae before the Reformation. a Willian Dinwiddie, LL.B. “ee 


pp. vii, 381. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, $i $1.25 


Mildred at Roselands; uel to Mildred Keith. By Martha Finle 
— 16mo, pp. 3a, New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, 


Stories for the Happy Days of Christmas Time. By Geo: W. Shinn. 
io rated. 16mo, pp. 214. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 


Bible Children ; Studies forthe Young. By the Rev. James Wells, M. A. 
Pres eae "16mo, pp. viii, 262. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 
’ 


~~ Stories and gag” Illustrated with Pen and Pencil. By 
ard Carswell. 8vo, pp. 80. New York: National Temperance 
Society. Price, 50 conta.” 
songs <3. Moomly i an Illustrated 
ve .G@. Holland. Vol. Price 
rk: Scribner & Co. 


Toot Sa Seng Fe eis es niibids for Girls and Boys. Con- 
ead Vol. 6: November, 1878—October, 
1879, évo, pp. Mow Yoow Borner: &Co. Price, $4.00. 


Pocahontas; lacheding gaanooant oF thoeesty se ek of to Virminie, and 
of the adventures of Captain John Smith. ard Eee 
Lillie 1 ustrated. Ww “t. Dodd, 


12mo, a. ie rk: Dodd, 
Mead, . Price, $1.25. per . 

A Guide to Family Devotion; containing a portion of Scripture 
pony! aera _ a rere for ‘the Sees ane thasirate. -, every 
xx, 776. New York: Robert Garter & re 

pote craton 


—- By Faith Latimer. Illustrated. 4to. 16. New York: Ameri- 
can Tract Society. Price, 15 cents. digs 


The Holy Child. By Faith Latim 
yon 4, er. via 4to, pp. 16. New York: 


Abraham, and Rebecca. 
York : American Tract Boclety Poe, Boe gee 4to, pp. 16. New 


Ruth and —— Faith Latimer. Illustrated. 4to, pp. 16. New 
York: Society. Price, 15 cents. 


David, ote Dani, a. it, Faith Becictn Price So ae 4to, pp. 16. New 


York: 
and Sawer neg pee oars 
York: American Tract Society. eg ingaat 4to, pp. 16. New 


Ten ioe Be! of aris. Se 


Nb: May October, 178 for the People. Conducted 
1879. 8vo, pp. vili, 952. New 


Crafts and Crraiein McCabe. 
es 3 ‘Moclure Price, 10 cen’ 


Lt of Seay Chri forthe Young i ao Newton, D.D. Tilus- 
’ 


Parts 35 lg Sh bbi: 
tra Foe S oad &, p. 48. Philadelphia: Gebbie 


MUSIC, 


Ward & Drummond's Christmas Caro bl 16mo. i %. 
New York: Ward & Drummond. Price Sto rerh andred copies. 


Tilustrated National Nursery Songs and Games. Compiled and arranged 
b H. paper 
Goinpeny. Price: 5 do, P pp. 46. Philadelphia : Central Ne News 





COMPLETION OF LANGE’S COMMENTARY.* 


The great work known as Lange’s Commentary is now 
completed by the issue of the volume on Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, although we are promised a supplemen- 
tary octavo containing comments on the Old Testament 
Apocrypha. Fifteen years ago Dr. Schaff, the general 
editor of this exegetical library, published the first of the 
series, and at intervals others have appeared: twenty- 
four in all,—fourteen on the Old Testament, ten on the 
New. As is well known, the basis is Lange’s Bibelwerk, 
which has been, for the most part, translated into Eng- 
lish. But the work issued by the Scribners is far more 
than a translation. Leaving out of view the half-dozen 
books of the Old Testament which have been discussed 
independently of the German, we find a mass of matter 
contributed by the American and English editors, always 
valuable, occasionally more so than the original. 

The contributors to the German work number twenty- 
two; those to the American edition forty-nine. While 
the parts are not all of equal excellence, the standard of 
the whole is high. Certainly no other collection of com- 
ments on the whole Bible can equal it in fullness, variety, 
and scholarly exactness. The plan, with its three-fold 
divisions, exegetical, doctrinal and homiletical, encour- 
aged the accumulation of more or less rubbish, and led 
to an artificial division of the more useful material. It 
requires practice to use it to advantage, but where can 
one find such a store-house of exegetical theology? 
A lazy man will soon throw it aside, but the patient 
student will usually find all he needs, as well as a great 
deal more. 

Dr. Schaff deserves great credit, not only for his own 
pai contributions to this work, but for the success he 
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has achieved as general editor. In some cases he had to 
discover his contributors, and he has made few mistakes 
in selecting them. They have been taken from all the 
leading evangelical denominations ; they include not only 
those who had been recognized as our foremost biblical 
scholars, but a number of younger men, who were wait- 
ing an opportunity to win their spurs, and who have 
become specialists of some repute in consequence of the 
impulse thus given to their studies. 

As compared with the German, the American edition 
is superior in many respects. It is better printed ; it is 
far more full and exact in its textual and grammatical 
notes; it includes the views of scholars of whom the 
German authors seemed ignorant ; and, as we think, it is 
far more trustworthy, and better balanced, in its exegetical 
conclusions. It is probable that Meyer, the prince of 
New Testament commentators, is quoted more fully in 
the additions than in the original notes, and also that he 
has been introduced by this American commentary to a 
larger circle of readers than by his own German pages. 

We have already alluded to the unequal value of the 
volumes, to the artificial divisions, to the heaping up of 
unnecessary matter; but with all these exceptions taken, 
Lange’s Commentary as edited by Dr. Schaff remains the 
most remarkable biblical work of this generation. It 
was in many respects the pioneer. In this country, at 
least, it has stimulated the study of the original Hebrew 
and Greek as much as any other one agency. It has 
encouraged the publication of a higher style of popular 
commentaries, and will long stand unique in its peculiar 
excellence. 

The volume which has just been issued is the work of 
four authors, The commentary on Numbers was prepared 
by Dr. Lange himself, and bears all the marks character- 
istic of his productions; not all of them praiseworthy 
peculiarities. The American editors, Drs. Lowrie and 
Gosman, both of them contributors to previous volumes 
of the series, have divided the labor of translating and 
editing this book. They have added largely both to the 
introduction, on the questions of authorship, etc., and to 
the topographical notes. Here Dr. Lange has been, to 
say the least, none too accurate and trustworthy. The 
story of Balaam has received full treatment from both 
the German author and Dr. Gosman. The reader can 
learn from this work how many ways there are of show- 
ing that Numbers 22: 28-30 does not mean what it says. 

The Commentary on Deuteronomy is the work, in the 
German, of the late Pastor Schroeder. In some respects 
it is more satisfactory than Dr. Lange’s part of the 
volume, referring far more frequently to the original 
Hebrew. Here Dr. Gosman has been the sole editor, 
and has been obliged to wait for some time the comple- 
tion of the other portion of the volume. This delay has 
had one good result ; it enabled him to prepare what will 
be for many the most useful pages of the work, namely, 
the appendix. This contains “a vindication of the 
Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy with reference to the 
latest critical discussions.” The bold theories of the 
latest Dutch school of destructive criticism have already 
found too easy credence on this side of the Atlantic. 
“The Bible for Learners” has given them a circulation 
among a large class of readers. To meet these views this 
essay of Dr. Gosman is well adapted. He has wisely 
used the work of Professor S. Ives Curtiss, of Chicago, 
(The Levitical Priests,) reaching the conclusion 
which must, sooner or later, be that of every honest 
student: “ Either we must abide by the testimony of 
Christ, and regard Moses as the author of Deuteronomy, 
or we may accept the premises and conclusions of these 
negative critics, and thus part with our Bibles and 
Christ.” Dr. Lowrie’s introduction to Numbers is 
written with reference to the same criticism represented 
by Professors Kuenen and Robertson Smith. Hence this 
volume has a special value, and its publication is very 
opportune. We congratulate Dr. Schaff and his con- 
tributors on the completion of the great work, and trust 
that the speedy appearance of the supplementary volume 
will enable the student to have the opportunity of pos- 
sessing an entire library of exegetical theology. 





New books for children multiply apace, the custom of 
publishers being to issue Christmas juveniles sufficiently 
early for them to find their way to the counters of country 
bookstores some weeks before the holidays. Only one 
book before us names Christmas in its title, but many are 
evidently designed to hang among evergreen boughs. 
Stories for the Happy Days of Christmas Time is a collec- 
tion of simple and pleasing tales, bright with the helpful 
spirit of the season, by the Rev. George W. Shinn, the 
author of several Episcopal hand-books of religious in- 
struction. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 214. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.00.)——Pocahontas com- 


pletes the excellent series of books about famous indies, 
prepared by Dr. Edward Eggleston and his daughter, 
Mrs. Seelye. The volume, like its predecessors, is a 
modest restatement of historical and biographical facts, 
put into a pleasant form for young people’s reading. In 
the present case, the authors make rather too strong a 
plea for Captain John Smith, and for the veracity of the 
Pocahontas legend. .The value of the book is much in- 
creased by fac-similes of engravings in Smith’s General 
History of Virginia. (12mo, pp. 810. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. Price, $1.25.)——-The American Tract 
Society, New York, has reissued in pretty pamphlets, 
each adorned with good woodcuts and with two colored 
pictures, six selections from Faith Latimer’s Dear Old 
Stories Told Once More,—a book more than once com- 
mended in these columns. The titles of the pamphlets, 
which are well suited for use where cheap and good 
Christmas presents are needed, are Abraham, and Re- 
becca; Joseph; Ruth and Naomi; David, and Daniel; 
Mary and Joseph; and the Holy Child——Another very 
pretty picture-book for younger children comes from the 
same house in this year’s bound volume of their weekly 
paper called Apples of Gold. We do not know where, 
among the books of the season, so attractive a present 
for little people can be found for so small a price, fifty 
cents.——A greatly inferior collection of illustrated arti- 
cles for the young comes from the National Temperance 
Society in Mr. Edward Carswell’s Temperance Stories and 
Sketches. These articles and pictures battle for a good 
cause, but in a rude way. The use of clumsily drawn 
“ shadow pictures” has been much too frequent, and both 
text and illustrations seem to have been produced with- 
out knowledge of the fact that power need not be di- 
vorced from grace and refinement. (8vo, pp. 80. Price, 
50 cents.)——Still poorer is a book of Illustrated Nursery 
Songs and Games, arranged by A. H. Rosewig, and pub- 
lished by the Central News Company, Philadelphia. 
The simply arranged songs and music are good to have, 
but the accompanying illustrations are wretched indeed, 
as though drawn with a boot-brush and engraved with 
anadze. (4to, paper, pp. 48. Price, 75 cents.) Mil- 
dred at Roselands, the second volume of a new series by 
the author of the “Elsie Books,” may be read with some 
advantage by a reader in an uncritical mood, for it 
teaches Christian lessons; but its literary style and 





.| artistic construction are of a very humble order of merit. 


The books of this author seem to lack point. Religious 
stories deserve more care in composition than these vol- 
umes have received. (16mo, illustrated; pp. 341. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.25.)——A quiet 
record of the godly life of a grandmother is simply pre- 
sented in A Crown of Glory, by Catharine M. Trowbridge. 
The book may be read by older children, or by adults. 
(16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 200. New York: American 
Tract Society. Price, 90 cents.) Addressed to the 
same audience of elder children and their parents is 
Hesba Stretton’s new book, Jn Prison and Out, a most 
gloomy tale, without sufficient literary ability, or healthy 
purpose, to atone for its melancholy tone. (16mo, pp. 
269. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.00.)—— 
A better and healthier story of English low life, for 
younger readers, is Dot and her Treasures, by L. T. Meade, 
already known in this country as the writer of several 
bright books for the young. (16mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 
184. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Price, 
$1.00.) ——Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. introduce to 
American young folks two other readable new English 
stories, one for boys and one for girls. A Man, Every 
Inch of Him, by J. Jackson Wray, is a bright book, with 
a tendency to the occasional use of slang, and with an 
absurd rich uncle from Ohio, at the close. (16mo, illus- 
trated, pp. vii, 189. Price, $1.50.) Little Hinges, by 
Madeline Bonavia Hunt, a book for girls, shows the 
trouble that an obstinate child can bring upon her parents 
by doing what seem little things. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 287: Price, $1.50.) 

No one who has listened to the good missionary, the 
Rev. Dr. H. H. Jessup of Beirit, who has recently re- 
turned to his field from this country, can doubt that any 
utterance from him on the problems of the East will fall 
with force and eloquence. In a little book which he has 
left behind to speak for him when away, he has dealt 
with 7'he Mohammedan Missionary Problem (as the book 
is entitled) in a way at once sensible, powerful, and 
instructive. It is short, being in substance a discourse 
delivered before the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church at Saratoga Springs last May, and can 
speak for itself better than any abstract or description. 
Its value is much enhanced by a map taken chiefly from 
Stobart, and with a short list of books valuable for read- 
ing or reference concerning Mohammedanism. A look 
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is taken at the past and present of Mohammedanism, 
and at the influences at work, one way or the other, with 
reference to the great end of Christianizing the whole 
domain of Islamism; and on the whole, they plainly 
appear to be hopeful. Those who are familiar with the 
author’s zeal, enthusiasm, and fire, will perhaps be a 
little surprised at the manner in which the extent of the 
subject tones down and gives gravity to his words when 
reduced to ink and paper. The present hopeful state of 
things in his own mission has only come about after fifty 
years of the toughest labor, where enthusiasm has often 
been forced to fall back upon the sturdy, steady, slow, 
long, hard, discouraging labor. With the Moham- 
medans (and indeed with the oriental Christians gen- 
erally), it is not preaching nor a different set of cere- 
monies that convert; it is the every-day Christian life, 
the better morals put in practice as well as urged in 
words, the telling the truth and sticking to it, the learning 
Arabic under great difficulties, and after more than a 
score of years the putting forth of a correct Arabic 
version of the Bible. The lesson of the book, as well as 
the words of the older missionaries in the same field, is 
that patience, steadfastness, and courage are the true 
qualities needed, rather than any change of machinery or 
method in hope of producing a startling effect. Con- 
fidence in man, and that only, is the slow earthly lesson 
through which the Moslems will learn the heavenly ones. 
The present missionaries, and the present generation of 
those who pray for their success and contribute for their 
support, are but enterers into the labors of the past, to 
give place in their turn to those who shall succeed to 
them. Patience and courage, and a look ahead for a 
better earth with future generations, are the reliance of 
missions directed—not only remotely and indirectly as 
even now, but by and by directly—to the conversion of 
the Mohammedans. No one who prays “Thy kingdom 
come,” can read this little book without the deepest in- 
terest and hope; nor can he help feeling that the Messiah 
has laid deep and broad the foundations of a work which, 
requiring ages for its completion, exceeds all the empires 
and kingdoms of the earth in the wisdom and power that 
are not only pledged but working, working through the 
generations, for its erection and stability. Dealing with 
so many subjects in which the author is an original 
authority, it would be bold to question his accuracy. Yet 
in one place he loses a material though minor point, by 
post-dating the invention of printing at least fourteen 
years; and he perhaps overestimates somewhat the 
number of Arabic-speaking people. But the thanks of 
American Christians are due to Dr. Jessup for this excel- 
lent little book. It can hardly fail to bring forth fruit 
to the advantage of his peculiar mission field. (18mo, 
cloth, pp. 138. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Price, 75 cents.) 

The excellent and approved idea of teaching little 
children to read by sight of words, phrases, and sentences, 
rather than by the slow memorizing of letters, is well 
applied to purposes of practical instruction in The New 
American Reading Charts, published by J. H. Butler 
& Co., Philadelphia. These charts take the pupil from 
the recognition of the form of the simplest words, up 
through the perception of the relations between sounds 
and symbols, to the acquirement of some knowledge of 
the principles of elocution and vocal expression. Besides 
this progressive instruction, set forth by the aid of 
sensible and attractive devices of type and picture, the 
charts give instruction to the young learner in the forms 
of letters used in writing, and in the nature and appear- 
ance of lines, angles, surfaces, shapes, and solids. The 
charts are constructed on the principle of the familiar 
rolls of Scripture texts known as Silent Comforters, 
although much larger in size. A set of them will bea 
real addition to the walls of any nursery or children’s 
school-room ; for so large an amount of material for use in 


- elementary English instruction can hardly be found else- 


where. (30 charts, on roller. Price, $5.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
Five Christmas hymns and music, of good quality, are 
issued in a little pamphlet by Ward & Drummond, 116 
Nassau Street, New York, at two dollars a hundred. 


Mr. Howard Challen, of Philadelphia, has issued the 
second number of his convenient Record of New Books, 
embracing the issues from June to October, 1879. Its 
price is $2 with key to publishers’ names, and $1 without 
the key; or $4 with the key and the previous issue of 
the Record (November, 1878 to June, 1879). 





The Raindrop, a pleasant and useful monthly magazine 
for children, especially deaf-mutes, has been issued since 





last June by the Western Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and. Dumb, at Turtle Creek, Pa. It consists of 
a well-chosen miscellany of fact and story, in large part 
rewritten in very simple language for younger readers or 
those whose mental development is not far advanced. It 
covers awide range of old and new literature, and occupies 
a field not otherwise cultivated in an American periodical, 
so far as we know. The price of The Raindrop is ten 
cents 4 number, or one dollar a year. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The sécond annual convention of the Mecklenburg 
County (N. C.) Sunday-school Association was held in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, November 1, 
Increased endeavors are being made to present full 
statistics of schools in the county. 


—The fifth annual convention of the Luzerne and. 


Lackwanna (Pa.) Sunday-school Association, held in West 
Pittston, October-28 and 29, was largely attended, and 
its discussions were of practical value. The Scranton 
Republican says.that the Sunday-school interest has a 
strong hold on the people of the Wyoming Valley. 
Wyoming County has been added to the Association. 

—A Sunday-school institute and convention of schools 
in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and vicinity, was held in 
the First Baptist Church, Pawtucket, October 23. The 
discussions were practical, and were shared by helpers from 
abroad. A correspondent writes: ‘ The meetings were 
of great interest and profit, and resulted in a permanent 
organization for the development of our local Sunday- 
school work.” 


—The Warren County (Ill.) Sunday-school Convention 
met at Kirkwood, September 23 and 24. The report of 
the statistical secretary showed that every township in the 
county was organized and officered, and had held, the past 
year, one or more conventions or institutes,—nineteen in 
the fifteen townships. There are seventy-three schools 
in the county (of which forty-five are open all the year), 
with 737 officers and teachers and 5,809 scholars, as against 
5,717 in the public schools. 


—The Sunday-school meeting held in the Congrega- 
tional Church in Washington, D. ©., October 26, was 
very successful. Some four thousand scholars, and one 
thousand others, were in attendance in this place, and at 
an overflow meeting. President Hayes and Mrs, Hayes 
occupied seats in the body of the church. Practical 
address were delivered by several well-known speakers, 
and the musical programme was excellent. The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Sunday-school Super- 
intendents’ Union of the District of Columbia, which has 
pushed forward an energetic work for some time past. 


—tThe fiftieth annual meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
school Union (whose semi-centennial was observed last 
spring) was held in the Hanson Place Baptist Church, 
October 28. A great crowd was in attendance. The 
music was furnished by a choir of two hundred children, 
led by Mr. Henry Camp. The Rev. Daniel De Vinne, 
eighty-seven years old, who was a teacher in the Adams 
Street Sunday-school in 1816, made a brief address; and 
Mr. Jeremiah Mundell described Sunday-school work in 
Brooklyn forty years ago. Four former presidents of 
the organization and other veterans gave reminiscences, 
ranging from 1827 to 1877. The present number of 
schools in connection with the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union is 180, with 5,493 officers and teachers, 48,540 
scholars, and an average attendance of 34,977, or about 
two-thirds. The total receipts for the past year were 
$2,664.88. 


—The twentieth annual convention of the Essex 
County (N.J.) Sunday-school Association was held at 
Newark, October 22. Many well-known speakers took 
part. The following resolutions were adopted: “That 
the importance of the identification of parents with the 
Sunday-school~ work cannot be too strongly urged to 
secure the proper growth of this portion of the Lord’s 
vineyard, and with this endin view that the pastors of 
our churches be requested to preach upon the ‘ Relation 
of parents to teachers and the Sunday-school,’ that they 
may more fully realize their responsibility and in how 
great a measure its success depends upon their help; 
that we fully endorse the suggestion of the Secretary 
and recommend that each school take steps to secure a 
more correct record of the scholars who properly belong 
to them, and a more regular attendance of such as are 
enrolled, and thus approach, if possible, the high average 
obtained in the public schools ; that we view with serious 











suggest to the officers and teachers present the great 
importancé of regular and careful training in temperance 
principles.” 

—The fifth annual convention of the Sixth District 
Sunday-school Association of Illinois was held in Carbon- 
dale, October 29-81. Mr. C. W. Jerome, its president, 
said in his annual report: “The past year has been 
one of unusual interest throughout the District. Our 
field, though large, I am glad to say has been better 
cultivated than ever before. ° The county officers are 
becoming more thoroughly acquainted with their duties, 
and more interested and active in their various fields. 
Much is being done to encourage and stimulate the work 
in the precinct and township organizations. The counties 
have held their conventions, and several of them have 
live organizations in each precinct and township.” Mr. 
Jerome attended all the county conventions (seventeen), 
and says: “They have never been so generally attended 
before. There are now in the District five banner counties, 
and 158 live township organizations. The conven- 
tions, without exception, were exceedingly interest- 
ing and profitable. The organizations were strength- 
ened, the workers encouraged and their numbers 
increased, and the discussions and drills were a source of 
profit. The leading men and women in the Sunday- 
school work, and the pastors of the different congregations 
were present to encourage, aid and cheer. New enthusiasm 
and inspiration, a better understanding of the work and 
how to perform it, weresome of the good results achieved.” 
There are now in the Sixth District 868 schools with an 
average attendance of 52,020. 


—The annual convention of the Hudson County (N. J.) 
Sunday-school Association was held October 30, in 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Jersey City. A 
correspondent writes: “It proved to be one of the largest 
attended and most enthusiastic conventions the organiza- 
tion has ever held. The church presented a beautiful 
spectacle, being finely decorated with the silken Sunday- 
school banners of the different Sunday-schools of the 


county. Thesinging was led by a trained choir of one - 


hundred voices, and three cornets. At six o’clock in the 
afternoon the delegates were entertained with a supper 
provided by the ladies of the St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school. The scheme of exercises was 
as follows. Afternoon session: Business details, and 
addresses by the Rev. Drs. Evertsand Wedekind, closing 
with a social reunion, In the evening, two meetings 
were held in order to accommodate the rush of delegates, 
and both were crowded. At St. Paul’s Church the 
Rey. Dr. J. M. Buckley, of Brooklyn, delivered a stirring 
address on ‘The relation of common sense to piety in 
Sunday-school work.’ The second meeting was held a 
the Second Presbyterian Church, where addresses were 
delivered by the Revs. T. H. Stockton and H. Gertarne. 
Resolutions were passed complimentary to the zeal and 
enterprise of the re-elected president, Mr. Richard R. 
Green of Hoboken, who now enters upon his fourth 


official term as the head of the county association. The’ 


other officers re-elected were: corresponding secretary, 
Mr. John E. Howland; recording secretary, Mr. O. M. 
Dunham, treasurer, Mr. Daniel P. Westervelt.” 


COUNCIL IN PROSPECT. 

—The twenty-second annual convention of the New 
Jersey Sunday school will be held in the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Elizabeth, November 18 to 20. The 
Rev. Drs. Vincent, J. P. Newman, and J. F. Elder, and 
the Rev. F. H. Marling, among others, will deliver 
addresses ; and a large number of New Jersey’s well- 
known workers will take part in the exercises. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—The Sunday-schools connected with the thirty-five 
Protestant Episcopal churches and chapels in Brooklyn, 
New York, have 1,844 teachers and 11,415 scholars. More 
than half the confirmations last year were of members of 
these schools. Seventy-five thousand copies of the leaf- 
lets containing the lessons prepared by the diocesan 
committees are used in the diocese of Long Island. 

—As illustrative of the fruitful results of pioneer 
evangelism through the undenominational Sunday-school, 
a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Missouri writes that he has recently assisted in three most 
interesting Sunday-school county conventions. In one 
of them, most of the schools represented were organized 
and aided by him. Six years ago it would have been 


‘impossible to hold a county Sunday-school convention 


atgeither of these points, for lack of interest ; but now it 


was surprisingly manifested: In one of the places, the. 


large church could not hold all that came, and was 
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crowded two days and nights. Seven 
years ago he could get only a dozen to his 
meeting. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 29,000 copies. Advertisers are free to ex- 
amine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements 15 cents per agate line for each and 


Sudden Changes of the Weather often 
cause Pulmonary, Bronchial and Asthmatic 
troubles. ‘“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
will allay irritation, which induces cough- 
ing, oftentimes giving immediate relief. 

France prides herself on the excellence 
of her Chocolate, but at the Exposition of 
1878, Walter Baker & Co. won the Gold 
Medal for the superiority of their prepara- 
tions of Chocolate. Sold everywhere by 
grocers. nee 

Every subscriber to this paper can obtain 
for 60 cents a small-sized Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, containing 30,000 words with 
definitions, and over 200 illustrations, 
nicely bouad in cloth. Will be sent post- 
paid by the Claremont Stationery Co., 
Claremont, N. H. This is no humbug, 
and if not as represented money will be 
returned. This notice will not appear 
again. 

The Robbins Family Washer and 
Bleacher, for simplicity of construction 
and ability to perform all its manufacturers 
claim for it, is really a remarkable success. 
It requires to be honestly tried a few times 
only to convince the housekeeper that she 
has found a friend and economizer of labor 
in the Washer. We have confidence in 
commending it to the attention of our 
lady readers. The Bissell Manufacturing 
Co., 50 Barclay St., are the manufacturers. 
They are a reliable company. See adver- 
naccaaredlaes Y. Christian Advocate. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FITZPATRICK’S stained glass for churches 
less than 
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Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington, N. J. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
R. MANSFIELD of the late firm of Mansfield & 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
The Winter Term will begin December 3. e pay: 


or expenses. 
ties of this institution are among oe v best 
cuasliiiees Bond Wie eocueen informati 
e Or on, 

. “eeG. M. STHELE, Principal. 

THE MOST UNIQUE AND ELEGANT OHILDS 
BOOK © 

ever issued in America. 
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Sunday School Paper, 
nearly fifty times as 
large as the minia- 
ture on the left. 






PRICE: 
MONTHLY. 
i 1 Copy, one year, postpaid, - - 25¢ 
~ j 10. or more Copies, one y’r, postpaid, each, 15c 
SEMI-MONTHLY. 
1 Copy, one year, postpaid, - -  50c 


10 or more Copies, one y'r, postpaid, each,30c 


EVERY YOUTH'S PAPER. 


=! 10 or more copies, one y’r, postpaid, each, 8c 


EVERY CHILD'S PAPER. 


0 or more Copies, one y’r, postpaid, each, 4c 
SAMPLES FREE. 
BB. R. NIVER, 
20 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 


PRANG’S GHRISTMAS CARDS. 


SEASON OF 1879-80. 








No. 702. Package of 12 12 cents. | No. 729. Package of 12..................--.--- 70 cents. 
“ 707. a 20 “730. *e 
7 ae St : 
ri 718. Pees 6 Sh weeds 40 . “ 735. * 
“ bin “ A > “ “ Lg “ 
“ 715. “ 12 40 “ “ 740, “ 
“Tis. “8 + eee 3 - 
“ 723 oa oe ae “ 
“ 725. “ 12. 50 “ “ ‘42. 4 
“ 727 “ 12. 60 “ “ 745. “ 





For the convenience of out-of-town customers, we will send a single card (or more, if you 
like) of any of the above kinds at the rate of the package, or if you prefer our selection, we will 
send sample packages as follows: 

pad from various manufacturers of different sizes, varying in pric 





rom 1 to 10 wes ee 
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POSTAGE STAMPS RECEIVED FOR SMALL AMOUNTS. 


D. R. NIVER, 20 N. Peart Street, 








ALBANY, New YorK. 


CHRISTMAS WATCHES. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE CHRISTMAS WATCHES AS A PRIMARY CLASS, 
Concert, OR Home EXERCISE. 


Untie the ribbon and give one watch to each child, and have it commit to memory the verse 
upon it. In conducting the exercise, let the teacher or parent ask : ‘‘ What Scripture text of one 
word is appropriate to be said at one o’clock on Christmas morning?” ‘‘ What of two words at 
two o’clock ?” ete. If the teacher can procure a clock-face, and move the hands from one to two, 
from two to three, and so on, before the children’s eyes, it will add to the interest of the exercise. 

Sample watch mailed on receipt of 10 eents. Price, per dozen, $1.00. 


D. R. NIVER, ABany, New York. 


CuristMas Stars for decorating Christmas trees, packet of three, 5 cents. 


Bietow & Matn’s, JonN CHURCH & Co. 8 ha or Hutw’s CHRISTMAS 
SELECTIONS, containing choice new Christmas music, 
5 cents each, or $4 per hundred. 


SATIN BANNERETS, 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 1879. 


These elegant Christmas decorations will, we believe, be the popular novelty of the coming 
holiday season. 

They are of Satin, 6 inches by 10, manufactured expressly for the purpose by Cheney Bros., 
and are illuminated in gold, silver, and colors, with various designs and appropriate mottoes. 

The Bannerets are of several colors, are mounted on a pair of ornamental rollers, with gold 
ends, and provided with cord and tassels of rich silk, for the purpose of hanging on an easel, on 
the wall, or the Christmas tree. 

The mottoes are the following : 

1. A right merry Christmas, 
With no cause for a tear, 
A heart ever thankful, 
And a happy New Year! 
2. Beas merry as good Company, good Welcome, and good Fare can make good people. 
3. Joy, Peace, Contentment, and Love be with you. 

Each Banneret is packed in a neat box of a tint corresponding with the color of the satin, 
and marked with the number of the motto and design. 

The process of illumination of these Bannerets is patented by Mr. Prang, and presents an 
entirely unique feature in textile decoration. This process of manufacture is a slow and costly 
one, and the possible production for the holiday trade will consequently be limited. We will 
be prepared to fill all orders taken till December 1. All orders coming later we will do our 
best to execute, but do not feel safe in making definite promises, Price, $1.00 each. 

Remit by draft on New York, money order, or registered letter, to 


D, BR. NIVER, 20 N. Pear. SrReer, ALBANy, N. Y. 





J.B, LIPPINCOTT & C0, 


Hawe Just Published: 


WITH GENERAL GRANT IN 
THE EAST. 


By John M. Keating, M.D. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Extra cloth, $1.50. 





BARTHOLOW’S HYPODERMIC 
MEDICATION. 


The Treatment of Diseases by the Hypodermic 
Method. A Manual of Hypodermic Medi- 
cation. By Roberts Bartholow, A.M., M.D., 


LL.D. Third edition. Revised and En- 
ag Illustrated. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
1.50. 


A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE 

TERMS IN ART AND SCIENCE. 

By C. Bankes Brookes. Large 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.50 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


For Schools and Academies. By Joseph T. 
Derry, Professor of Ancient and Modern 
Languages in Wesleyan Female College 
Macon, Ga. With illustrations. New an 


Revised Edition. Halfroan. $1.35. 





THE CROSS. 


A Series of Poems. By Charles F. Richardson, 
16mo. Extra clo 60 cents. 





ATLAS OF SKIN DISEASES. 

PART VI. 

By Louis A. Duhring, M. 

“Diseases of the Skin.” 
Paper cover. $2.50. 


A NEW NOVEL, 
By the author of “THE SECOND WIFE,” etc. 


IN THE SCHILLINGSCOURT. 


A Romance. From the German of E. MARLITT, 
Author of “ =~ Old Mam/’selle’s Secret,” ‘The 
Second Wife,” “ Gold Elsie,” etc. 

By MRS. A. L. WISTER. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


2 taba » one of the best of E. Marlitt’s romances, trans- 
wt | Mrs. A. L. Wister, who has an established 
poe jon for enaullence of judgment in choosing 
works for translatio: me Ly for grace and skill in trans- 
lat! them.”—New York Hvening Post. 
book is the best of its Sathor’s works in re- 
to si h, vividness, and interest.’’—Boston 


y Even 
* * For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
20th THOUSAND. 


WHAT GAN SHE DOP 
By E. P. ROE. 


N. Y. Evening Express: 


“‘ His works have an honest, henlibe: tone, 
and a purpose. His narrative is full of 
interest—in the present case pecype ay, Ree 80 
We must not forget in particular to allud 
to his always charming bits of country fe; 
his gardening at once poetic and profitab 


Chicago Advance : 
“ The narrative is fascinating.” 


D., author of 
Royal quarto. 


Churchman : 
“ An exceedingly well-written story.” 


Large 12mo. $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., 


—— 


751 BROADWAY, EW YORK. 
SEND FOR rH 


CHRISTIAN’S | YEAR BOOK, 
Bible Reader's Companion 


r 1880. Containing a plan for the consecutive read- 
ing r of the Bible in one vaax, atext for daily meditation, . 
e International Sunday-school, lessons and golden 
texts for -_ — y Bible By oy never piel peoenis eB 
and choice poems. wd 
Sunday-school emg ae to am to or inate anieo eoholate tn for thi 
New Year. Price ro mee, each, 10 cents. 





Christmas 
Year Aairess Stephen 
Paxson & Co., Bible and unday-school Book House, 
207 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, M 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS | 


W Aniz=. —Men and Women in every town to sell 
W unistmas Books. Send for list and prices. $50 
can easily be made by any energetic man or oy ganas 
Books from 25c. to 4 Seni at once for samples. 
_W. J. HOLLAND, ; Springfield, Mas Mass. 








rs inthe’ goods, or in making % inquiry con- 
cerning a ything advertised in this paper, 
you wil. oblige the publisher as well as the 
adve: tiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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Any Sunday-school can_ now afford to supply its 
teachers with The Sunday School Times a sixteen-page 
weekly paper. Here are the new rates. From to 4 
oo ies, 20 each. From 5 to9 copies, to one address. 
each. From 10 to 19 copies, to one address, 1.25 
pov Twenty copies or more to one address, 
each. No charge for postage. Proportionate rates for 
less than a ef Twenty teachers can be ap grag for 
three months for $5.00. Wanie the papers for a club 
must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher 
requires that each club subscription be accompanied 
with a list of the names and addresses of the persons 
who are to use the paper, The Sunday School Times 
will be sent on trial to a new subscriber every week for 
three months for 25 cents. Specimen free. Send also 
for a free snecimen of The Scholars’ Quarterly, a 
46 a6 page scholars’ lesson help, contnlnteg colored 

he Quarterly will be great improved for oe 18 
ond its price reduced. Addr 
Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, "Philadelphia, he 


Which is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 
1879, in answer to the question of a friend: 


‘*The BEST Bible is the 
Teacher’s Bible, published 
by the American Tract So- 
ciety. They know in New 
York the copy and style 
which I have. I PREFER 
IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is No. 
192. Price, $10. 


KID LINED BIBLES $5 to $15, 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society,| x 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin 
St., Boston ; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia ; ; 75 State St., Rochester ; 50 Madison 
St., Chicago; 757 "Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


4 BOOR FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


A Guide to Family Devotion, 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, D.D. Royal 
Quarto, with 10 steel plates, cloth gilt and gilt 
edges, $5.00. 


This admirable work contains a — a portion of 
Scripture, with appropriate devotional hogs enor ad 
and a prayer for every morning and evenin: 
out the year, as well as prayers adapted to the v: Bs 
joys and sorrows of a family. 

The great po gs larity of this work on both sides of 
the Atlantic is the best evidence of its sterling merit. 
It has been heretofore sold in numbers at Dollars 
per copy. It is now offered peey cael: 7% cloth, 
gilt edges, at HALF THAT SUM 


PEBBLES FROM THE BROOK. By the Rev. 
Richard Newton, D, D. 6 illustrations.......... $1.25 


WASI RIGHT? AStory by Mrs. Walton, author 
of “ Christie’s Old Organ,” 5 illustrations........ 1.25 


DOT AND HER TREASURES. By L. T. Meade 1.00 


DA aL ge Et. af, Y OF THE REFORMA- 
Fake of os IN THE XTEENTH CENTURY. cise 
VOIS 2 nnn ween eee ewenee annn-e \ 


D AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE bg hd 
TION IN THE TIME OF CALVIN. 8 vols. 12mo. 
New and neatedition ..... Reduced from $16 00 to 8.00 


DR. McCOSH’S Pores. 5 vols., 8vo. uniform. 
A new and neat edition.............. Reduced to 10.00 


MEMORIES OF PATMOS. By Dr. Macduff. 











New and cheaper edition ............------------.- 1,25 
SONGS OF THE SOUL. By Dr. 8S. I. Prime. 


New and cheaper edition..............--«<«-see. 2.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


__530 Broadway, New York. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Christmas Carols, 1879, 


FIVE GEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Every Sunday School in. the Land can afford them. 


$2 per Hundred, post-paid. Samples, & cents each. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 


(Successors to U D. Warp), Sunday School Book: 
and Supp ies, 


{16 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Christmas Carols 

















HULL'S -sinuac'ror 1879 
sa PRUE RSENS 


NEW CHRISTMAS CAROLS for 1879, by R. 8. Cook, 
author of a Merry Christmas,” “ Singing, 

all the wie ” ete. s r hundred. 
, 62 Court St., Brooklyn. 





Now Ready: 


Christmas Annual No. 10. 


Ts constantly erential | demand for our Annual 
enables us to Offer a number of Carols, and 
a greater variety than ever before. 


Christmas, Bible 
which contains Valuable Bible instruction on t) the 
—— Mission of Christ. Bongs 


it beau’ tiful, 
The thousands who have used No. 1 of this series will 
find No. 2 even better. 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIMES! 





BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


No. 10 Contains 12 New Carols 


ALL BY WRITERS OF THE WIDEST CELEBRITY. 


WHILE WE OFFER DOUBLE THE 
QUANTITY OF MATERIAL, WE 
ADHERE TO THE OLD 
PRICES : 

5 Cents by Mail; $4 per 100 Copies. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 2. 


> J. H. Mg LO. pre} a En Service 
‘or 


serted, and the whole herviee is oe 





10 Cents by Mail; $7.50 per 100 Copies. 
MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY 


We shall Issue, November 15: 


“Santa Claus”’ 
A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


BY W. HOWARD DOANE, 


W fatthully in'getting up es ms_who labor so 
Behe pe in petting up vals, 
nts, etc., for the enjoyn ent of oth 
ibe l be in the Suiany-achool 
Hall, will be 








and ple with this new and 
beau! Cantata. got be prod small 
expense, with or without costumes. The tata is 
com) of Solos, Duets, F iin ng Choruses, Songs by 
pry ete. ta Claus is also "ire. 
duced iin all his glory. 
Sent by Mail for 25 Cents. 


A FULL CATALOGUE 
Biglow & Main’s Publications, 


EMBRACING THE 


MOST POPULAR MUSIC FOR CHOIRS, SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS, SINGING CLASSES, 
THE HOME CLROLE, ETC. 


Sent Free on Application. 
BOOKSELLER OR MUSIC DEALER. 














Tz you. want a n help for your school, and 

e same time one, Bs pon Ea samples of 
The Fostely ee of 
The Sunday School Selhe pes bundect 
@ month 


Address BIGLOW & MAIN, {73 Ranacipn streets cnicagos 





AW Literary 


The actual cost of making books has been 
we work upon the basis of present cost. 
commission to dealers and 
this charge. The cost of a 
when made 500 at a — 

rice. We do not 


rty pleasure in p 


fevolution. 


reduced about one-half within a few years ; 
It is common to give 50 or 60 per cent. 


ents; we sell only to the purchasers direct, and save them 

k when made 10,000 at a time is very much less than 

We sell in immense ‘quantity, and thus can give the lowest 
tend to give more that the worth of the money; we do take 
aioe good books within reach of those who love 


em. We also 


believe it p Pir better in the end to make $1.00 and a friend, rather than $5.00 and an 


enemy. catalogue sent free on request, 
Universal Knowledge. A re- 
eine entire fe Chambers’s Encyclo) ‘a, with ad- 


tions of about 40 per cent. of new matter upon 
+ golly of Boo interest to Rompres readers. 2 


pages. vol., cloth, 
cents ; half morocco, 75 Guat: Bait Russia, $100; 
postage, 10 cents. 
Chambers’s Cy Lap pee English Liter- 
ature. In 4vols., 3314 of price aoe. set, bey 
$2.00 ; morocco, S50; halt 
postage, 40 cents. 
Pa ee EE eng | of England. aS 


a cloth, $2.50; 
ot, Gl; guna postage, 45 
Taine’s a th maiiliadh Literature. 
cee 7 


Complete mt pages. Price, cloth, 90 
yw wens Ha ; postage, 12 cents. 
0, af hye Bio A 
ine 12 ailaaoan sre, or, y. "Pr val 88 
cents ; 5 cents. Fred the Great, a 
a p.; Robert nein by Carlyle, 
P.; omet, by hig’ pa oes On Be eel 
y Chevalier ie are D-5 of Scots, 
_——— * oan of A 12 my Michelet, 
D-; aeons 


2 Hannibal, L Be ition os. Arnold, 820 
Wiliam Bite tbr ‘macaulay, Bop. Cojasiban by 


Aome Li of Modern Classics. In 9 
vols. Cloth, sold separately. Per vol., 50 cents; 
pos x i. Vicar of Vakefield, 288 PP-; Lalla 
ookh, yl? Leo nos le’s Curtain Lectures, 195 
ae aal and V' 202 pp.; Picciola, 254 Pps 
ndine and Other a 416 pp.; Paradise Lost, 
pp.; Lady of the Lake, 312 pp.; Sam Slick, 282 pp. 


Juvenile Classics. Volumes bound in cloths 

sold separately. Pi 8 cents each. Bunyan’s 
ni ty 668 DD 86 55 ad PPbinson “Crane Gat 

cen son Crusoe, 680 pp. 

ie mon Munchausen, 283 pp., 50 cents. , 


Rollin’s Ancient History. Two vols. in one; 
1818 pp. Cloth, $2.95; sheep, $2.75; postage, 42 


pence Complete Works. Two vols. in 


pid 1142 pp. Cloth, $2.00; sheep, $2.50; postage, 
cents, 

Smith’s Bible Dictiona Nearly 800 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; half morocco, $1.50; postage, 18 cents, 


Scott’s Waverly Novels. In 18 thick vols., 
nearly 50 steel engravings, cloth bound. Price per 
set, $9.00. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Ag rat 1105 
a 7 cents; half Russia, $1.25 postage, 1s 


Cectl’s Books o Sateen His 
Beasts; Part II, irda e i tedeibe 8 “il 


in 1, 676 pp. Cloth, $1. is} peek 12 cents. 
Jenkins’s Handy Lewicon. 686 pp. Cloth, 60 
cents; postage, 5 cents. 


Works of Virgil. Translated 
pp. Cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 el werent 


MHsop’s Fables. W8 pp. Cloth, 35 cents; post- 
age, 5 cents. 
Koran of Mohammed. Nearly 800 pp. Cloth 


50 cents ; postage, 9 cents. 

Works of Dante. Translated b: Ger. Nearly 
500 pp. chan 50 cents ; postage 8 (Se 
Adventures of Don Quixote, “or Cloth, 
50 cents; postage, 9 cents. = 
Stories and Ballads for Y¥ ndey by 
Ellen Tracy Alden. Cloth, $1.00; 5 cents. 
Chapters on Socialism, by John Stuart. Mill 
Cloth, 25 cents. 

Foreign Glea 8. Topics of eet Seton 

to Tronghtfal A American Rendera, contains 
articles by Gladstone, ype and Von Schulte. 
Cloth, 30 cents; postage, 2 cents. 


Great Truths by Great Authors. 664 pp. 
oo 90 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


of Shakespearean Quotations. 
ass pp. oncioth, o cents ; postage, 10 
American Orat Speeches of emit ora- 
tors; 531 pp. Cloth, 1.00; ge a eg 
Celebrated Bpecchés of Chatham, 
and Erskine. 540 pp. Cloth, $1.00; leaner nt 
cents, 
a oggh Concordance, cco, 81.60; postage, About 
PP. Cloth, $1.00 ; half Basncrong- 


ise cen 
Health Enercise Dr. Geo aa " lor. 
408 pp. Clot wer otey by Dr. 8 cen ants re 
Health for Women, by Dr. Fide nL Taylor. 
818 pp. = 50 cents; postage, 8 cents, 


Tibr acs azine of Select Foreign Literature. 
Publish agg 6 About 2000 pp. a year, similar 
to the olectic agazine and Vs Living Age, 
but containing more than the former and about one- 
half as much as the latter. Price $1.00 a year, it 

id, Vol. 1, January to June, 1879, bound in ¢ oth, 
Be cents; half morocco, 75 cents ; half Russia, $1 
postage, "10 cents. 


Terms to Clubs,—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one order- 
ing five or more copies of any book or to the amount of $25.00, selected from the 


list. A discount of 20 per cent. will be 
copies, or amounting to not less than $100. 


allowed on orders for twenty-five or more 


Orders amounting to less than $2.00 must be accompanied by the cash; over that 
amount, 20 per cent., but not less than one dollar, must accompany the order, and the 


remainder due will be colldeted on delivery of the books by ex 
by bank-draft, money-order, registered letter, or by express. 


be sent in postage stamps. 





ress OC. O. D. Remit 
ions of $1.00 may 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


55 Beekman Street, New York, 


COLLECTION OF 


Popular Sacred Songs. 


NOW READY 


“GOSPEL HYMNS COMBINED,” 


Containing Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs, Gospel 
Hymns No. 2, and Gospel Hymns No. 3in one volume, 
all duplicates being omitted. 


Gospel Hymns Combined 


I8 USED EXCLUSIVELY AT THE SPECIAL RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES CONDUCTED BY MESSRS. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


MUSIC edition, in Board Covers, $60 per 100 copies; 
10 cents per copy additional, if sent by mail. 


Edition WORDS ONLY, in tes Covers, $10 per 100; 
2 cents per copy addivonal if sent by 


Biglow & Main, 
76 East Ninth St. 
New York. 


BETTER THAN EVER! 


CHURCH & CO.’S 
Christmas Selections 


FOR 


1879. 
SIX Baars arole Ssoan Bx. 


Sunday schools, ete. “hy the the best a SIX 
Harry Sanders, and ot on be have ve contrivated te tins 


Price, 5 cents. $4.00 per 100 copies. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
And 805 Broadway, New York. 


176 


Pages of the choices. 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 





4. John Church & Co. 
66 West 4th St., 
Cinci 




























PERINTEN- 

DENTS & SUN- Metre Tunes 
DAY SCHOOL for Church 
Workers will find Ch . 

this to be decidedly oirs. 
the best MUSIC 

BOOK ever published. Get the 
Contains 176 pages of the 


choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H. 


gle copy 35c.—$3.60 per dozen—$30. per 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


Scts. 5S cts. 5 cts. Scts. 5 cts. Scts.5 
NUMBER TWO. 


WELCOME SONCS 
NOW READY. 
The eee rice and plan being the same as Welcome 
ngs No. One, which has been so large 
a success. 








TWO FACTS. 
1st—Most books issued by one or two authors! 
will, of bpp ds contain many hymns “‘ good 
enough to Prrwbs ¢ ” but of no special merit. 
2d—Few sc’ eis tise more than from twenty to 
twenty-five hymns from any book. Why pay 
for so much waste material? 

Wetcome Sones gives you about forty hymns 
with music (enough for any school) made up of 
gems from leading authors, mostly new. 

Price ouly $5.00 per 100 Copies. 

Pl sace post free, 10 Cents, 
Send imen en Copy and j of its merits. 

If you cobiaed castor book, send 
15c for sample od Ce venas postpaid. 

fF. H. REVELL, Publisher, r. 
148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. Pt 


Scts.Scts.5 cts. Scts.Scts Scts.5 
er 




















P. O. Box 4540, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. Bore. 
NNET NORMAL — 
OUTLINES. 


Bible section Ph bg J. & Worden. 
Sunday-school by F. Crafts 
and A. 8. eieell 


Interleaved for making no otes. Price, only 25 cents 

Every Bible student should have acopy. Address 
JOHN FAIRBANKS, Publisher, 

4 MADISON 8ST. cern. ILL, 

D 2% cents to O. N. Dwight, Batavia. Y., for 

aeD Sone make four kinds of beautiful” colored 

ink, red, vie, t. green, and blue. It is good copying 

ink, and will n and will n 


"i vitinien wall or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





SCHOOL ie eereees 
LIBRARIES 


sable Ti. 





CARDS i Fons SUN 
and designs—comprising Motto 
| —Seripture Text Cards -Sentimen 


J. H. 


SENT ~ ess. J. RD’S 
SONS, Publishers of orn in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston. 


n, Mass. 


SUNDAY s* eat it ca ae “eee HAND fe Kerem ok 


Publisher, 46 Madison 8St., 


REWARD DAY AND DAY 
SCH Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 


Cards 
timent Cards—Bible Verse 
TEACHERS price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 

FREE % addr 


Just published, a nd ey 
BIB tae Braue 
vi oat 


val Pane | on the 
lect ag the Ye 
retu ed. Correspondence BOOK. study of the Bible, and com- 








mended by 
school teachers, editors, and 
Aygo Mt The fol a 

“18 you wigh to save tame ih obtaln 


‘a knowl 
¥¢ — ’ Hand Book of t 
“ hea you 


ou wish to save money Db: 
ibsasy 2 one. mall pook, buy . ~d se aries 


a: mysterious wish to Daptages it the many of th 
, ae Scriptures, 


NDAY-SCHOOL FURNITURE. SLATED 
obo (ary AERIAL AND SURN? ¥ 





Ua Se Creer oe Service, found in The 


- hundred, No extra 


Scholars’ 
4 in | 
ly. Issued leaflet form at 75 cents per 








sb ai 


i on Foostps of Mesa price. 
TEN , 29 So. Seventh . 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THe SONOAY SCHOOL Times. BB par menoy weekly 
scneele dhe es which incl jude postage.; 


copies to oi xp | Rewmeee $2.00 each. 
A oe eee 
BAAPESBeccces-0-+-- 1.00 “ 





tion, unless a renewal 
a niet a renewal or 
A Jane we one lub must be t in k 
e the he. m sen a - 
address, thi ef 


persons who are to use the paper. 
Additions mee Se mete oer eee Pa ee 
same rate at w "which 


the club, as fret ‘ould be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Back additional su 
ecrigios te axpite ae same time with the club as 
originally ord The new sui to pay pro 
for time eof their subscriptions. 
to SS SS aeeeen, Om Baper 
id be careful to name not only the post- 
Stee to. which they wish if sent, “pat also the oie to 
Pott county and state, All addresses should include 
county and state. 
¥ person writing to renew either a single or club 
sibect! tion, in connection with which his name has 
not before been k known to the pu! blisher will p = Porn 
give the name of the n to i yhoma the paber or 
papers bev have heretofore n sent. 
bers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have _—— copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 








SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents ee yee 
ed to su; capepaten ts with 


is 
heipe in the line of their ar fe which teach- 
and olars have not It is published 
monthly, and 


pte i nee whe on _TeoelDt, of its of its py A] 


to subscribers of 
pea AY aa pre bm he omer ae 
much and ae when ordering it, 


your renewal to The Superintendsnts 
erect eten teers oes Ts 
dress label on The Times. 


THE WEEKLY ope LEAP. A separate leat for 
every Sunday in the 

100 cates Sago 60 
100 oR one. ° 


ear 7.2 
Less than 100 Zoples at same rate, Orders not taken 
for less than one month, 











THE SCHOLARS’ ARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
— = mon with Map, Bible Dictionary, 


100 copies one year iy quarters) $25.00 





’ ccngee ssckes 25 
op te fen Loy Yb pn core 6.25 
nder 10 copies, three months, GACH ....cc.ceceree 





oe BRITAIN, 


Messrs. and n, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, = ce will send 


e ng | 
on clingy prepaid Tohe pape re | 


Britain, for ten shilli e 
= b all the inelpal ewsdealers, twopence, 
WilPalso Pp ret iy, rice tv : pe: 





Be cA cag aby plea 
ents per bay's o~ 14 lines to ioe ye 
fon, whether for ne (i a oF more, i Itis leved that 
his makes THE pte aby od 


uniform low rate, set wa camer 
will meet, with the 


tate for Reading 
Ay Pes dented) in the Business De- 
counted line for each 
nsertion, ree Special Ootices (solid agate) 30 cents 
per lin eden a 


Letters con 
should be 


PPSsgy 





corning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 











‘ Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. ig Rplication 
rm forstamp. Supplies tee Bichools and with 


Gompetent Instructors UT CHARGE. 
T. baad behing eae PINCKNEY, 
ae N.Y. 





A“ Reaivemies gen Pilate iphta. Et I for 
ome 

boys. $200a y rom Philadelphia, LF, PH.D. pal. 
OME SOS pt Ba ey LADIES. 


gg 4 

Best advantages for a th: 

ssion to. Clay ‘a thorough « Haltor of The Sun. 

s ohoo! inies, and “Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
ser 55a BOGARDOS pal. 

(eassicaL INSTITUTE, No. 247 SourH THR 

EENTH STREET Duti 
sumed September & f, We FATRES PD., Duties re 

















’S 8. 
PS RS ee Reh 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
Theol » Co) pve 
ate oy "Best of noon orsdoon 
poe gay ea 


J. B. T. Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Under 
the College management. First-class teachers. Ex: 
penses low. Po 2 instruction or ay) lessons, as 
preted. As pAsAnome me for utes Oberlin a ia, unzur- 
paseed ess ani d religions lectual 

advantages. Address Professor B. fe.” 


Hours Musical Tnstrection 

1, cedeclac gpiile oo th adi ai wk con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 
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persion. 
customers who leave the choice 


price desired. 
Address, 


ADYE S) L A 


us. No charge, and no need to 
order if not suited. 
yy business to attend to such letters quickly; 
; and when orders come we send the exact 

article wanted, and at exactly same price 
as other customers pay when here buying in 
When goods are not as ordered, we 
take them back. Having trained and responsible 
clerks, who are able to use discretion in filling orders, 
we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many 


twenty years at retailing, we eannot afford to lose our good 


name by lack of proper service to absent customers, Write 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the 


John Wanamaker, 


Largest Dry Goods House, 


—— 






















ANNU: 


fn 
N 


Ls 


’ Out of town 

people who can- 

? not conveniently 
- travel, may have sam- 
ples sent them of Dry 
Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write 


We make it a 


to «ws. With a reputation of 














\j in 
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WALLIN 








Illustrated, Re-arranged, and in bey 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, 


REDUCTION IN PRICE ! 1 


Before selecting your Sunday-school He.ps for 1880, send for free samples ey our 
periodicals: The National Sunday School Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 
Scholar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. 


They are Reduced in Price, Newly 


way made better than ever. 


YON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








all Chr 


nce,’ 


A ae TREATMENT (Scan 


epsin, Headache, 


Feurea of ailments which have bafied for vende ‘the ik 
r greatly relieved and benefited, an 
esults of this treatment "+ Boston 
ve resti ta) "— eR! en bysed 
Hor TREATMENT ptt arty two months’ supply, with 
wen toe use, 


aes on cures. 
INHALATION. 1112 Girard REY elp Pa. 


sumption Asthm: 
tis, Cate atarrh, rh, Dye 


~¢ nervous and organic centres, 











ronic and 


doeuaee upon on the gr 


FE C natural ‘REMs of revita 






CTED EMA KABLE E CURES, which are 
Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of Rich- 
e 5. 8. Apeiar, ped others who have 
er by perutesion. 

Whe We have ne as most unequi 
pay peas hoharecterand 


pereomearean and 


‘There is no rdoubt as to + genuineness and 
Commerce, 


erver 





4 Qrveen, stvis 5 ie aa of this new 
Drs. STAR 





e = ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 





928 Broadway. New York. 
ht OFFICE: 28and 32 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
My oe eve here will recognize’ the above cuts 
with pleasu @ MME. GRISWOLD CorRsET has 
become the favorite of the age, on account of its health- 
fulness, elegance, ¢ mag and atted i adjustment BJ 
suit any form, These corsets received the bight 
award at Centennial Exhibition : . also at the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ ‘Association, Boston, and wher- 
ever exhibited. Sold Boor gprs re ladies. Permanent 
employment with good sala: ined b: ~ addressing 
the General Office, New res Any information 
cheerfully rendered. Orders by mail promptly filled. 
Remit by P: stered Letter. as 
Mention th 





ost-office order or 
responsible for money sent in letters. 
paper. Mme. Griswold, 923 Broadway, New York. 


ROOFING MATERIAL. 


and 3 ply Roofing Feit. 
Babbar Roovin etc. 


ne PAINTS. 


New Jersey Enamel Pgh all work. 
State Paints for Roo 


SLATI y E MANTELS. 
oumk Deseriptiys ine circular free. = 
WILLIS BARTLETT, Agent, 
20 South Second street, Philadelphia. 











SO herman BD 





“ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Set COMPLETE IN TERRY, b= 
Set COMPLETE IN PLUSH, 


Church and Lodge Furniture 


A SPECIALITY. 
No charge for packing. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


WaAREROOMS, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


RELL FOURD DENS, 20 4 Y, N.Y. “ 
Manufacture a ELLS. 
attention given to Pony, vin rs Pea Ontaloenes 
sent free to parties needing bells. 

J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


Silk and Gold Banners, $5.00 Each. 
Larger Banners, - $10, $26, $650 


Silk and Gold 8. 8. Banners, $5.00 each 

Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St. N.Y 
MENE uELY & ¢ COM. PA NY, 
Feu ci tontnet i 


Mu 
ACADEMY, FACTORY + Cx etc. Lie AT PaTENT 
MountTiNas. Catalogues free. No agencies. 































BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Na CK 
cog he Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. ULLY 
RANTED. Catalo 
 VANDUZEN & Ti 


MAGIC 


ue sent pik 


» Circinnati, O. 


TERNS 
era 


IBITIONS 


eC. MILLIGAN. 

















WORTH REPEATING. 


SHADOW AND REFLECTION. 


[Julia P. Boynton, in The Advance. | 


ag a little cloud in air afloat, 

eth a shadow, and some lonely soul 

Ts chilled and troubled at the transient gloom 
Waiting for light to come and clouds to roll. 





Haply a single dewdrop lieth low 

Content to shine with bright and borrowed ray. 
One from his casement welcometh the sight 
And marveleth how beauteous is the day. 


Make me as one that casteth not by day 

A dreary shadow, but reflecting aye 

One little beam, love-warmed and golden, caught 
From the bright sun that lights our daily way. 


- 


SACRIFICES WITHOUT COST. 
{From The National Baptist.] 


There has been much scornful merri- 
ment over the Bible record that David was 
a man after God’s own heart; but one of 
the greatest modern writers has given the 
scorners such a scourging in his “ Heroes 
and Hero-worship,” as neither they nor 
the world will soon forget. 

Why David is so described is matter of 
dispute. Many yugeeetions have been 
offered which are both pertinent and plau- 
sible. We prefer to find the reason in his 
own words: “ Neither will I offer unto the 
Lord my God burnt-offerings of that which 
doth ok me nothing.” 

The whole story is eloquent of the spirit 
which utters itself in these fervid words. 
David’s heart loathed the idea of offerings 
to God at another man’s cost. No man’s 

roperty, not even a Canaanite’s, would 

e seize to offer in sacrifice. The God 
whom he worshiped hated robbery for 
burnt-offering. Nor could David present 
on the altar, as Ais burnt-offering, that 
which another’s generosity had provided. 
The burnt-offering represented himself, 
his grateful self-surrender and filial trust. 
What he offered, therefore, must be his 
own, that cost him something ; so he paid 
down the full price of the. ground, the 
oxen, and the implements, and then pre- 
sented his burnt-offering. 


Perhaps it may be thought by some that 
to so great a prince as David, rich with the 
spoils of successful war and also by gainful 
commerce, the price he paid for this piece 
of land on Mount Moriah, with the oxen 
and the threshing implements, was @ mere 
trifle. Doubtless it was but a trifle com- 

ared with the amount of his resources. 

e could well afford this expense. But 
great principles are cften involved in very 
small transactions ; and the real quality 
of a man’s nature is more frequently dis- 
played in his management of comparatively 
trivial affairs, than in things of great im- 
portance when he is conscious of the eyes 
of others being upon him. This small pur- 
chase which David made reveals the fine 

ality of his soul. He could not give to 
dod what had cost him nothing. Much 
less could he bring such offerings as his 
degenerate posterity in Malachi’s time 
were rebuked for presenting at God’s altar, 
the worst cattle in their pastures, or rams 
and goats which were unsalable in the 
market. No; in reat or in small offer- 
ings to God, David's soul could tolerate no 
insincerity nor unworthiness. Reality, 
simplicity, faithfulness,—the dest he can 
offer,—these are the qualities of the sacri- 
fices he presented. His immense expendi- 
ture for the temple was simply a colossal 
illustration of oe principles and feelings 
of his heart when he said, “ Neither will I 
offer unto the Lord my "God burnt-offer- 
ings of that which doth cost me nothing.” 

; David was “‘a man after God’s own 
heart, ” because he deemed self-consecra- 
tion the acceptable quality in the worship 
and service of God. And this is the root 
of true spiritual religion always and every- 
where. This principle it is which alone 
can give the needed force and passion to 
our religious life. Of one whose love con- 
strained her to do a most courageous act 
in his honor, Jesus said, “She hath done 
what she could.” Only ‘when love prompts 
and rules us do we know what we can do. 
When our hearts are given to God, we 
make no bargains with him. Neither do 
we ask him how much he will be content 
with from us, nor how little of our service, 
our time, our money, we may yield to him 
without incurring his displeasure or man’s 
reproaches. With David’s fervor we shall 
loathe the idea of offering to God what - 
costs us nothing, remembering that we 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ. 
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$1,000 REWARD 


Fe any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, 


THe Onty Perrecr Se.tFr-OrperRATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 


No rubbing required. No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing-day. No more rubbing clothes full of holes. 
it once you’ will never again wash without it, nor use any other washing machine. 
thing from a lace curtain to a horse- blanket, and cannot get out of order. 


, and if 
EST I 


Seeing is believin 
IT IS THE 


ou will t 
THE W 


AGEHN'TS 


We bespeak for this article the careful perusal of 
every intelligent person into whose hands this paper 
may fall. It should carry great weight with house- 
keepers and 

MEN WHO ARE LOOKING FOR A BUSINESS 
which will pa: To such vind chance now offered is 
seldom equal —never excell 

In Srinuing this article before the public, it becomes 
necessary to take into consideration 


THE ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS, 


which is yet so imperfectly understood. Having had 
a life-long experience in the laundry business, in con- 
nection with first-class hotels, public — . 
lums, hospitals, etc., we know whereof we speak 
numerous devices of friction rollers, pounders, squeez- 
ers, dashers, agitators, steam wash-boilers, etc., have 
all failed in one or more of the three essential points, 
viz. : The saving of labor, the wear and tear of clothes, 
or in_ perfectly extracting the dirt and discoloration; 
all of which are accomplished by the Ronserns FaMILy 
WASHER AND BLEACHER, 

WHat Is Ir REMOVES THE DiRT? 


You may ask all washerwomen and housekeepers, 
and your answer from nine out of ten will be “ plent 
of elbow grease,” or, in other words, a! of hard, 
laborious rubbing upon the washboard. And such is 
the case; for you first rub soap upon the cloth, and 
then you have to rub itinto make the dirt soluble; 
but does that remove it? No; todo that, you must dip 
it in the water and rub repeatedly to force water 
through the fabric ain and again. That is what re- 
moves dirt after having been softened by the chemical 
action of the soap. 

The way in which this could be the most economi- 
cally accomplished has been developed in the FaMILy 
WASHER AND BLEACHER, which embodies all the 
above points. 

It is harder work to operate these mechanical devices 
than to use the common washboard. They are con- 
stantly — out of order,and wear out in a short 
time, They wear out clothes faster than the pen | 
poem because the friction is a hundred per cen 
greater. 

READ WHAT OTHERS Say. 


1878: rom Frank Flower, Eatontown, N. J., January 30, 
* Your Robbins Washer has preserved my clothes 
from the remorseless washboard and the ruthless scrub- 
bing and rubbing of the washerwoman fiend. No 
longer is washday the most dreaded of the week, as, 
thanks to the Robbins Washer, our wash is tree 
from manual labor and unpleasantness incident thereto, 
and I hope your sales may extend until every house- 
hold is tlessed with the bbins Washer. One thing 
I can assure you, that if she could not procure another. 
I do not think money could buy from my wife her 
Washer. She has used it three are, and likes it better 
every washing day. Restassured I shall always speak 
for a friend, the Washer, on each and every oppor- 
tunity. 
Mechanical devices take the entire time of a person 
during the whole wash, and will not remove streaks 
from clothes. With the Washer and eee: 
washing, baking and housework are contemporaneo' 
operations—the fire doing the washing and baking 
while the housewite does her housework. 


wat following extract is from a private letter written 
a lady to her sister in this city, who had sent her a 


Washer 
—— is home, and he is about the garden 
just as a. oan last summer, and works right up against 

is clothes, just as father does. He dirties four shirts a 
week, as black as dirt. Wenever could get them clean 
in the world if it were not for the Washer. We didnot 
wash yesterday, and this morning I have been goles 
up all kinds 0 ‘chores, while the washing does itsel 
It is just wonderful! 

Last Saturday morning I told Em. we would make 
our fire do double duty; so we put all the threshers’ 
sheets in the boiler, and after them seven long roller 
towels, and as many tea towels; and when we got our 
baking done they were all clean. You have not — 
ten how dirty hired men make sheets and towels? 
think everybody would have to ekg workmen’: Schirte 
sheets and towels to appreciate it. 

I told Em. I hoped no one Angee ask us one again, 
for what we would do if it gave out, I can’t tell. 

I now have a Washer in my kitchen that cost Lot aed 
was laid aside because it was harder work to 0 
it than to do the washing with the eg reece If could 
not get another of the Washer and Bleachers, I could 
not afford to sell mine for twenty dollars, Every other 
kind of work goes on at the same time. 


All who have tried steam wash-boilers will unite with 
us in saying: They do not give satisfaction. 


WE WILL EXPLAIN WHY. 


As stated. water force is what removes dirt from the 
fibers of the cloth. A large body of water is required 
to hold in solution a comparatively small amount of 
dirt. Steam wash-boilers cannot accomplish the desired 
result. They do not contain enough water to hold the 
dirt in solution, while steam will not remove dirt. Itis 
a powerful agent to assist in cleansing, because it ex- 
pands the fabric and causes the discharge of dirt and 
impurities from the cloth that cannot be forced out in 
any other way. unless by the application of heat and 
force of water combin 

In order to remove dirt from steamed clothes, they 
must be washed out in water at nearly boiling heat, for 
if you use water at a lower temperature, it causes the 
fabric to contract, which shuts in, or, as our housewives 

pe “sets the dirt, ” thus causing the clothes ges 
yellow. An essential thing to be mentioned is the 








RLD, and will wash an 
Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female, to whom Li 


ral Inducements are Offered. 


No more lame backs for farmers’ wives washing harvest shirts, 


CAN MAKE FROM $10 TO $100 PER WEEK. 


; packed in the steam wash-boiler, is converted into 
steam, every moment becomi more concentrated 
till the clothes are removed. few such washin 
and what is the result? Simply this: Your clothes ‘all 
to pieces of their own weight, and you pronounce steam 
wash-boilers (as they are) a failure. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER AND BLEACHER 
embodies all the essential points. First, we have the 
desired heat, which ss the fabric, and causes it to 
discharge the dirt. Second, we obtain a powerful suc- 
tion beneath the clothes, which causes a rapid down- 
ward current or water-force, through and through 
them, thereby removing the dirt. Third, we use a 
large e body of water, which holds the dirt in rage 
Fourth, we use but a small quantity ¥ soap. Fifth, t 
washing is done by water, and not by steam. This 
process cannot injure fabrics. It cleanses thoroughly, 
Finsing the clothes being all that is required to com- 
plete the operation. 


THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


There are three sizes: No. 1, the cog Be No. 2, 
suitable for small hotels, restaurants arber-shops, 
pagecing Semeees. etc.; No. 3, or steam-power washer, 
into which is conducted, oe a gin ch 1 pi live 
steam from the steam boil er, from w hich is obtained 
oe power of driving the water. TheWasher takes the 
place of machinery in places where steam-power is 
used in the laundries. 
The Washer is composed of metal, and cannot get 
ae Ae a. 

‘amily size weighs about 5 lbs., and is only 8 inches 
long t ° 5 inches wide, and 1% inches deep. 

e discharge pipe is 13 inches high over that, and is 
14g inches in diameter. It throws water in a solid, 
unbroken stream at the rate of 10 to 12 gallons per 
minute. It will work in any family boiler. Pot 
takes only three or four ae of soap to 10 or 
12 gallons of water, and will wash bed and table 
linen, a boiler full i ten to fifteen minutes, wearing 
apparel in from twenty to thirty minutes, and will te 
move all streaks without any rubbing, requires no 
previous Le eperayon of the clothes, oh as soaking 
over nigh’ We take theclothes , and when the 
Washer gets thoroughly at work, we fi I the boiler as 
full as it will hold, by _ gently pressing them them down with 
astick. We use n soap and 
soft water. Ifthe water is hard it ma; Be ye by 
a gael piece of borax, which is harmless. 

For Lace Curtains this Washer is “invaluable. It 
cleanses them as no a ie can, and without 
the slightest danger of i 

The No. 2, or the small noted size, will do the work in 
a boiler four times the size of the common oo pre 4 
prope os wash of average pieces from 1 
ss y; or it may be in any anal er Voller. 

hey yin work in an Fn has a flat bottom 
large enough for them to r 
or hospitals this be hag or 3 wD Pog a by the med- 
ical faculty invaluable, be most powerful disin- 
fectant known, leaving the fabric as pure as when new. 
By engineers, mechanics and scientific men nerally, 
it is pronounced one of the most wonderful d' Dcoveries 
in the ‘principle = hydraulics or water force ever 
brought to light. By bleachers and chemists it is said 
to be the most powerful method - a - and 
vegetable matter from fabrics that has ever been 
is the greatest oo extant, and for that 
alone is worth ten times the 

THE ‘LOSOPHY OF THE ASHER AND BLEACHER 
is this: We have five pounds of metal, which attains a 
much greater a of heat than the water surround- 
ing i it, ee beams water underneath the Washer 
becomes hotter an re expansive than in any other 
pert of the boiler, pe fst thereby thrown to the surface 

hrough the tube; thus tending to produce a vacuum 
underneath the Washer at the bo’ _ of the boiler, 
into which the water is rapidly draw: 

As it passes along the Shenneis of. the ‘Washer, the 
curved and con! ed t! of the same prevent its 
flowing backward; and being held in contact with the 
hot metal, it becomes hotter and hotter, consequently 
more expansive and more forcible, until thrown to the 
surface, thus producing a powerful suction beneath 
the clothes, through which the water must pes. bo rs 
rapid downw: current, thereby obtaining a 
force which cannot be obtain by oy. other Salted 
known in cleansi rics. a combina- 
tion. First, we have the desired hy heat; second, t 
chemical action of the soap; third, force of w —all 
of which are required to thoroughly cleanse and purify 
any fabric. 

THE IMPROVED WASHER. 

The Improved By kee de has a fe ry Pome fitting 1 pipe, an 
is a combination of metals 

sticky or dirty. 
new. 


— 
It comes out of the boiler s rv bright as 


A WorpD aBouT BLEACHING. 
There are few professional bl recor co the United 


ent fabrics. This is donebya chem 1 process, 
consisting, first, of alkaline bo second, immer- 
sions in solutions of chloride of lime; ne; third, solutions of 
aci fter each process the rece’ ive a thorough 
rinsing in clear water; then, of all processes 
ononeny extract all injuri ous matter, comes that of 
boiling in good soap and water. This leaves the goods 
jure pe white as snow, ready to finish for the market. 


ow, the qnqetine. arises, Can those fabrics n absorb 
and fix all their natural discolorations? e answer, 
No; im ible. Then, why is it (asks the housewife) 


on Sevgene Yellow and discolored? There are 
reasons—poor soap, water, careless servants, 
net having orengih to rub out the dirt yourselves, and 
not being able to use water by hand hot enough to keep 
the fabr oy dy = nded to the extent which is absolutely 


—. slot 





rotting of clothes by steam wash-boilers, b of the 
small ley of water used. 
Ever nows that a large quantity of soap dis- 


solved in se body of water must necessarily form an 


oroughly extract the dirt or “ bleach the 
athens: * “clothes should never be bleached but once, 
Pd thoroughly washed, and they will always be w! 

THE FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER will do it for 


i 








exceedingly st strong alkali, which, after the olothion are 


you every time. 


7 order to be thus used it must vag! down thro’ 
what do the yk and this with 
what ness. 


bolier a alread 


ouse! 
tn strong soap or alkalies in washin 
Many prints and other colored fabrics 
of acid as a base, 
to destroy this acid, the fabric will part with 


stances 

rise to ine earface in t 
cording as their s _s 
that of water. T 


cleanse fabrics? 

A. If you wiat into 
careful 
ooees © 


says: ‘Tmt —_ that, when 


We have endeavored to set forth as explicitly as 


sible the merits of our Washer and the mode OF operat: 


ng it. And as it is much easier to answer inquiries 


here, we transcribe a few of the more common 


QUESTIONS AND a 
Q. bhay kind of a boiler do you use 
Any — ofa boiler that has a fiat bottom 53¢x8 


A. 
inches will d 


Q. How can you have a flow of water at the rate of 


ten or twelve gallons per minute in a boiler ae 
ay 4 sight or ten gallons ? 


‘@ same water is used over and over again ; 
h oA 


eat is 
oe Se usil 
yor use a@ Fame a quantity of water in a 
ady ll of cloth 
We first fill the boiler t two-thirds full of water; as 


the soap and 


ff. as the Washer commences to work, we put in ihe 
clothes dry. 


Q. Can you wash flannels and colored clothes? 
A. We wash anything that can be washed, Flan- 


nels and colored clothes need but little aoap. and from 
five to ten minutes of the full operation _of the Washer. 
Flannel should be rinsed in hot water. 
from boiling to cold water that contracts the fi 

causing them to shrink, Any fuller will tell you this is 
80. Fugitive prints will part with their colors Agha or 


It is the change 


oor ot process, but fast colors will not be 
ot best, as every g¢ keeper knows, to 
colored 
ve some kind 
and if alkalies are used Leng & enough 
its color. 


is why English scarlets, which will not fadein thi a 


sun, or by ordinary washing, ! are ruined by 
These facts 


strong 808} 
are worth remembering by "the inexpect: 


enced housekeeper. 


bE, Can you use the common soft soap of the farm- 


You, if 
Q. Is it not better to put very dirty clothes to soak 


over —" 

A. 0. 

Q. pat. SF our machine remove the streaks from 
dirty w: ds and collars, such,as farmers and 
SSethanies tener 


ear, after poring been worn a whole week, 
as they aw are? Will these not require extra care 


e Washer will cpanee the dirtiest clothing. 


in sues? 
Give the clothes a thorough 


n 

Q. We sometimes find a whitish scum on top of the 

is added to 
es place. Certain 

an affinity for the alkali 


water. What is the cause of thi 


A. Your water is jAard. When soa 


hard water a chemical change takes 
substances in the water having an 
of the soa nate. with it, ae a 


fing other sub- 
ese a fall to the bottom or 
e form ot a whitish scum, ac- 
44 greater or less than 
vit 's impossible to cleanse 


fabrics with hard ow gg ard water may be softened 
by the use of borax or sal soda. ‘Pure rain water is best 
for any method of washing. 


Q. How can it e for so simple a thing to 
philosophy of the Washer 

y for a few momen 

what in deditea to remove dirt from clo 4 
ows ps ow is it. possible fo: Fit Sob torch 

r entleman writing to ‘s upon this 
I 1 to is clenising 4 
{wep utte: ulous as wers. 
My family wile me onl more so. In fact, they jiad no 
ith in washers of ob Ee kind; tute being strongly 

by a friend who had gy ape machine saopemntell 
pace pease to try one. e made the first trial wit a 

many eee In fact, I could not see how 
so ap he re pouring ash clothing. But — Isaw 
the water out from the discharge pi; ie at the 
rate of ten ot or tw valve gallons per minute, and when I 
reflected that this amount of water must pass through 
the clothes twenty or =, times in the course of an 
ordinary wash, “tay Coutts began to give way. I saw 
Lord there was Mas habit was i and common 


lly and. 


net rov and trust that it will find a place, as it de- 
serves, in every household.” 
Q. Will you send a Washer, C. O. D., to my address ? 

£, We do not send Washers ©. 0.0. 
the sender ten cents for a registered 
order, which ax be sent at our risk. 

We send fearon, sor Washers by express, and guarantee 
all packages to qaliverss to - customers at their 
nearest express offi We —s securely in a strong 
box, and favartibiy at send notice of shipment. 


WILL YOUR WASHER DO ALL YOU CLAIM FOR IT? 
(This question comes to us oftener than any other.) 
poral EVIDENCE. 


letter or money 


Publisher of Farmers’ w, Chicago, Ill., received 
a sample, and, after giving etry a trial, sends for $24 worth 
me his friends and neighbors. 

J. 8. Crowell, ae of Springfield, Ohio, Farm 
and Fireside, received a sample, and says: “ After 
giving it a fair trial at my house, the resu fe are that 
my folks are very much leased with it, and say it 
does all that is claimed ig 1s 

The publishers of Rural Home, Roches Y., say: 
“ After a thorough trial of “the. Robbins o Washet and 
ecgne: we find it certainly all you claim for it, and 
this fact is something wonderful when taken in com- 
prison with the impossible things other manufactu- 
re*s advertise for their machines, It is certainly re- 
freshing to find one firm who do not over-estimate 
their goods.’ 

The publishers of the New York Christian Adwocate, 

r receiving sample Washer, say: “It requires to be 
honestly tried a few times only to convinos the house- 








The New York Witness says: “ Several of our staff 
years the machines in use, and are well satisfied with 


7m.” 
‘hThe New York Weekly Sun ane Ae “The Robbins 


Washer and Bleacher 7 as terres 
he lade 3 e believe’ it to be one of 
my oye inventio' ‘of the 


says: “The company could 
wil wel say less of that truly wonderful article which 
is destined at no distant day to work a oom lete revo- 
lution in the method of accomplishing the family wash- 
ing. We from our own knowl , a8 well as 
from the Ouy ¢ of thousands, who have already 
availed a" of its services.” 
E. B. Mack, N. 'Y., office of the Cinct nati Gazette, 
: “I haye onein use in my house, and it it does ad- 


sa: 
mirable work.” 
‘bett, M, DE batt Hope, Ky.,—“‘After trying 


. O. Corbett, 
sam ~ oe has had 
Ro Somereiils er aor using one 
for six abe pend, orders hor $100 QO worth. | ae 
om. Tooahe . tek test: 

it ag orders fo $50, $50 worth in sureeesion 
. “HL. Math hs r n, N. Y.,—After pw 

bya re and “ Gonvinel 


er, Mount 
imse 





su n. 
ry “thoroughly 
myipong if that the ’ Wikher all we 
for it,” orders $24, $100 worth. 
in ioe are aa “proving the 
Washer,” sends f for $130 w 
E. —* Encloses” 


Conn vs $24 
#24, #24 mucenstvely ‘bu t it says he has mat bel times to 


We aPEn W WITH ne BU 


FROrLS ee BUY eS 





LUMNS OF THIS 
ENCE. WILL 
he THE 


on ae! te) for the 
sake of selling our Washer, but, on the po Bed we 
my 


any 

than ours re a com mm 
who ron ale a abilit do all we 
convin to 


mn 
Bank of th express com in New York, 
soar D oT 


or to ie ig publish nO Lge NEAREST RAIL- 


MEX PRESS ¢ FFICE he United 
sites east of the afisslstppLan also 
and Nebraska, fo 


Kansas 
follows: In Dako Pg B marck 
50; in W; Se for 


50; en, 
City, for $5; in Louisiana, at 
; in Arkansas, at Little Rock, for 

x for $10; 
For aie fe 
Our acbinw for so do % to induce 
to inves —, feeling ing so induce people 
will secure an Agent fo: 
Send for a sample amine A BUSINESS THAT 
WILL PAY YOU WELL. 


No article in the world has so much MONEY IN IT 
FOR AGENTS as this Washer. 


Territory is being taken up “like hot cakes.” 

The retail price of the No. 1 Washer is $3.50; 
No. 2 Washer, $5; No. 3, or Power Washer, 
$50. Special terms to Agents for No. 3 Washer. 

TERMS TO GENERAL AGENTS. 

No. 1, $24 per dozen ; No. 2, $36 per dozen. For $50 we 

will send twenty-seven No. 1 Washers. For $100 we 


will send sixty No. 1 Washers. These large orders 
enable General Agents to save on freights. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Before writing for further information read carefully 
the following : 

The above contains al] the information we can pos- 
sibly impart to you. The principle and merits of the 
Washer and testimony of those who are using it. All 
that our printed Circulars contain is here laid before 
you. 

We do this to avoid the necessit sen out cir- 
culars, or answering of inquiry, Tnosdosdocing 
direct this will be dealt with wn 
pr oun te een, th fill ben benefit of what 

e 
Bae ys Ne a Rg 
and labor, the cost of Which i Ge in the Saneranees 
bag yee all orders. Remit Post- 
office Order egistered Letter, at our tek We 
insure the safe delivery of all Washers ordered as 
aber Money may also be sent by Draft on New ‘York. 


Bissell M’f’g Co., 
50 Barclay St., New York. 


a 


Always mention this paper when you order. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL 


ROSES 


“ deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bioom and Fall Plantin; by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Bolenntl Vocietics, vous choice, 
all labeled, for $1312 for $23 19 for $3; 26 for 
$4; 35 for $53; '75 for $10 4 300 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Great 
Specialty is growing and distributin CO. 


Ratecrowere Waar Guove, Canis Co, 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 


ULPIT PAINTINGS, 


wena hgh hong in gages Bas td goo 
es. 


Lo ~ for ekg yf plan, 
subjects, reviv: names pastors or super- 
intechonte using them. 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


Illustrated Catalogue 140 pages, 3 cent stamp. 








Magic Lanterns and Slides wanted. 
JI, Harhach. 299 Filhert St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Lowest prices ever known 
ga Breech-Loaders, 

iffes, & Revolvers. 
at greatly | reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
tl trated rcatal 


lus 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 








“TF WILL PAY YOU Wei: 


CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00, 





Oe TON, ioe both eS a 

I Sei LOMETAS us 4a 10 $6 will the 
, from e 

work of a i, Will a9 the 


$3.50. Stamp ts ents catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 


Books SCROLI-SA SANS HE HES 


nists = & DESIGNS. % ig ay sAWee 





SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE, 
TALLMAN & ME FADDEN - 607, MARKET, ST. PHIL4 





“ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGA Stops, B set Golden Tongue 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


SHADOW AND REFLECTION. 


[Julia P. Boynton, in The Advance. ] 


ony a little cloud in air afloat, 

eth a shadow, and some lonely soul 

is chilled and troubled at the transient gloom 
Waiting for light to come and clouds to roll. 





Haply a eye 438 dewdrop lieth low 

Content to shine with bright and borrowed ray. 
One from his casement welcometh the sight 
And marveleth how beauteous is the day. 


Make me as one that casteth not by day 

A dreary shadow, but reflecting aye 

One little beam, love-warmed and golden, caught 
From the bright sun that lights our daily way. 


al 


SACRIFICES WITHOUT COST. 
[From The National Baptist. ] 


There has been much scornful merri- 
ment over the Bible record that David was 
a man after God’s own heart; but one of 
the greatest modern writers has given the 
scorners such a scourging in his “ Heroes 
and Hero-worship,” as neither they nor 
the world will soon forget. 

Why David is so described is matter of 
dispute. Many suggestions have been 
offered which are bo th pertinent and plau- 
sible. We prefer to find the reason in his 
own words: “ Neither will I offer unto the 
Lord my God burnt-offerings of that which 
doth cost me nothing.” 

The whole story is eloquent of the spirit 
which utters itself in these fervid words. 
David’s heart loathed the idea of offerings 
to God at another man’s cost. No man’s 

roperty, not even a Canaanite’s, would 

e seize to offer in sacrifice. The God 
whom he worshiped hated robbery for 
burnt-offering. Nor could David present 
on the altar, as Ais burnt-offering, that 
which another’s generosity had provided. 
The burnt-offering represented himself, 
his grateful self-surrender and filial trust. 
What he offered, therefore, must be his 
own, that cost him something ; so he paid 
down the full price of the ground, the 
oxen, and the implements, and then pre- 
sented his burnt-offering. 


Perhaps it may be thought by some that 
to so great a prince as David, rich with the 
spoils of successful war and also by gainful 
commerce, the price he paid for this piece 
of land on Mount Moriah, with the oxen 
and the threshing implements, was a mere 
trifle. Doubtless it was but a trifle com- 

ared with the amount of his resources. 

e could well afford this expense. But 
great principles are often involved in very 
small transactions ; and the real quality 
of a man’s nature is more frequently dis- 
played in his management of comparatively 
trivial affairs, than in things of great im- 
portance when he is conscious of the eyes 
of others being upon him. This small pur- 
chase which David made reveals the fine 

ality of his soul. He could not give to 
Giod what had cost him nothing. Much 
less could he bring such offerings as his 
degenerate posterity in Malachi’s time 
were rebuked for presenting at God’s altar, 
the worst cattle in their pastures, or rams 
and goats which were unsalable in the 
market. No; in great or in small offer- 
ings to God, David’s soul could tolerate no 
insincerity nor unworthiness. Reality, 
simplicity, faithfulness,—the best he can 
offer,—these are the qualities of the sacri- 
fices he presented. His immense expendi- 
ture for the temple was simply a colossal 
illustration of the principles and feelings 
of his heart when he said, “ Neither will I 
offer unto. the Lord my "God burnt-offer- 
ings of that which doth cost me nothing.” 

. . David was “‘a man after God’s own 
heart, ” because he deemed self-consecra- 
tion the acceptable quality in the worship 
and service of God. And this is the root 
of true spiritual religion always and every- 
where. This principle it is which alone 
can give the needed force and passion to 
our reli; ue life. Of one whose love con- 
strained her to do a most courageous act 
in his honor, Jesus said, “She hath done 
what she could.” Only ‘when love prompts 
and rules us do we know what we can do. 
When our hearts are given to God, we 
make no bargains ‘with him. Neither do 
we ask him how much he will be content 
with from us, nor how little of our service, 
our time, our money, we may yield to him 
without incurring his displeasure or man’s 
reproaches. With David’s fervor we shall 
loathe the idea of offering to God what - 
costs us nothing, remembering that we 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ. 
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$1,000 REWARD. 


0 any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor ae Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, 


THe Onty Perrect SELF-OPERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 


ou will t 


Seeing is ek teor nae 
IT IS THE BEST 


No rubbing required. No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing-day. No more rubbing clothes full of holes. 
it once you'will never again wash without it, nor use any other washing machine. 
THE WORLD, and will wash anything from a lace curtain to a horse-blanket, and cannot get out of order. 


Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female, to whom Liberal Inducements are Offered. 


AGENTS 


We bespeak for this article the careful perusal of 
every intelligent person into whose hands this paper 
may fall. It should carry great weight with house- 
keepers and 

MEN WHO ARE LOOKING FOR A BUSINESS 
which will P Tosuch the chance now offered is 
seldom equaled—never excelled. 

In bringing this article before the public, it becomes 
necessary to take into consideration 

THE ART OF CLEANSING FaBRICs, 


which is yet so imperfectly understood. Having had 
a life-long a in the laun business, in con- 
nection with first-class hotels, public peng nol oe 
lums, hospitals, etc., we know whereof we spea! 

numerous devices of friction rollers, adios squeez- 
ers, dashers, agitators, steam wash-boilers, etc., have 
all failed in one or more of the three essential points, 
viz. : The saving of labor, the wear and tear of clothes, 
or in perfectly extracting the dirt and discoloration; 
all of which are accomplished by the RopBrns FaMILy 
WASHER AND BLEACHER, 


WHAT Is IT REMOVES THE DiRT? 


You may ask all washerwomen and housekeepers, 
and M our answer from nine out of ten will be *‘ = 
of elbow grease,” or,in other words, peat of har 
laborious rubbing upon the washboar And such is 
the case; for you first rub soap ag the cloth, and 
then you havetorubitinto make the dirt soluble; 
but does that remove it? No; todo that, you must dip 


it in the water and rub repeatedly to force 
through the fabric again and again. That is what re- 
moves dirt after having been softened by the chemical 


action of the soap. 

The way in which this could be the most economi- 
cally accomplished has been developed in the Famity 
———. —_— BLEACHER, which embodies all the 
above Ppa om 

It is harder work to operate these mechanical devices 
than to use the common washboard. They are con- 
ene ‘fetting out of order,and wear out in a short 
time. They wear out clothes faster than the rubbing- 
board, because the friction is a hundred per cent. 
greater. 

READ WHAT OTHERS Say. 


1878 rom Frank Flower, Eatontown, N. J., January 30, 
78: 


* Your Robbins Washer has preserved my clothes 
from the remorseless washboard and the ruthless scrub- 
bing and rubbing of the washerwoman fiend. No 
longer is washday the most dreaded of the week, as, 
thanks to the Robbins Washer, our washda: is free 
from manual labor and unpleasantness inciden thereto 
and I hope your sales may extend until every house- 
hold is blessed with the bbins Washer. One thing 
I can assure you, that if she tg not procure fers Sag el 
I do not think money could buy from my bbe 4 her 
Washer. She has used it three years, and likes it better 
every washing day. Restassured I shall always speak 
for = friend, the Washer, on each and every oppor- 
tunity 
Mechanical devices take the entire time of a person 
during the whole wash, and will not remove streaks 
from clothes. With the Washer and Bleacher, 
washing, baking and housework are contemporaneous 
operations—the fire doing the washing and baking 
while the housewite does her housework. 


ae - following extract is from a private letter written 
a lady to her sister in this city, who had sent her a 


Washer’ 
——is home, and he is about the — 
ust as he won last summer, and works right up — 
a clothes, just as father does. He dirties four 

eek, as black as dirt. Wenever could get them clean 
int the world if it were not for the Washer. We didnot 
wash yesterday, and this morning I have been Going 
up all kinds o chores, while the washing does itsel 
It is just wonderful! 

Saturday morning I told Em. we would make 
our fire do double duty; so we put all the threshers’ 
sheets in the boiler, and — them seven long roller 
towels, and as many towels; and when we got our 
baking done they were all clean. You have not em ge 
ten how dirty hired men make sheets and towels? 
think everybody would have to eg workmen’ sshirta, 
sheets and towels to appreciate it. 

I told Em. I hoped no one pa ig gett a 
for what we would do if it gave out, I can’t 

I now have a pees? in n ray fa ig that howd $45, but 
was laid aside because it was harder work to operate 
it than to do the washin with the washboard. If Icould 
not get another of the Washer and Bleachers, I could 
not afford to sell mine for twenty dollars, Every other 
kind of work goes on at the same time. 


All who have tried steam wash-boilers will unite with 
us in saying: They do not give satisfaction. 


WE WILL EXPLAIN WHy. 


As stated. water force is what removes dirt from the 
fibers ofthe cloth. A large body of water is required 
to hold in solution a comparatively small amount of 
dirt. ee ee boilers cannot accomplish the desired 
result. They do not contain enough water to hold the 
dirt in solution, while steam will not remove dirt. Itis 
a powerful agent to assist in cleansing, because it ex- 
pands the fabric and causes the ben ae of dirt and 
impurities from the cloth that cannot be forced out in 
any other way unless by the application of heat and 
force of water combined. 

In order to remove dirt from steamed clothes, they 
must be washed out in water at nearly boiling heat, a! 
if you use water at a lower temperature, it causes t 
fabric to contract, which shuts in, or, as our Soumbatees 

my, “sets the dirt, ” thus causing the clothes to turn 
yellow. An essential thing to mentioned is the 
rotting of clothes by steam wash-boilers, because of the 
“= Ae of water used. 

vt ap nows that a large quantity of soap dis- 
sohtel n aaaviall body of water must n 'y form an 
exceedingly ‘strong alkali, which, after the clothes are 








long by 5 inches be Song hy 





fm in the steam wash-boiler, is converted into 

am, every moment becoming more concentrated 
fill the clothes are removed. few such washin, 
and what is the result? Simply this: Your clothes all 
to pieces of their own weight, and you pronounce steam 
wash-boilers (as they arey af failure. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER AND BLEACHER 
embodies all the essential pores, First, we have the 
desired heat, which expands the fabric, and causes it to 
discharge the dirt. Second, we obtain a powerful suc- 
tion beneath the clothes, which causes a rapid down- 
ward current or water-force, through and through 
them, thereby removing the dirt. Thi we use a 
large body of water, which holds the dirt in solution. 
Fourth, we use but a small quantity of soap. Fifth, the 
washing is done by water, and not by steam. This 

process cannot injure fabrics, It cleanses thoroughly, 
Hinsing the clothes being all that is required to com- 
plete the operation. 


THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


There are three sizes: No. 1, the ag 4 size; No. 2, 
suitable for small hotels, restaurants, arber-shops, 
mney gee ete.; No. 3, or steam-power washer, 
into which is conducted, through a %-inch pipe, live 
steam from the steam boiler, from which is obtained 
the power of driving - water. TheWasher takes the 
place of machinery in places where steam-power is 
used in the laundries. 

The Washer is composed of metal, and cannot get 
out of order 

The family size weighs about 5 Ibs., and is only 8 inches 
and 1% inches deep. 
13 ine shes high over that, and is 
14¢ inches in diameter. It throws water in a ape 
unbroken stream at the rate of 10 to 12 gallons pe 
minute. It will work in any family boiler. a 

ly three = four ounces of soap to 10 or 

12 gallons of water, and will wash bed and table 
linen, a boiler full in ten to fifteen minutes, wearing 
apparel in from twenty to thirty minutes, and will re- 


e aE ay pipe is 


move all streaks without any rub! requires no 
previous tad ae aration of the clothes, such as soaking 
oer nig . We take theclothes , and when the 


r ge’ ets thoroughly at work, we fi I the boiler as 
fall as sit will hold, by gently y pressing them down with 
astick. We use no chemicals—only good soap and 
soft water. If the.water I. hard it may be softened by 
a small piece of borax, which is harmless. 

For — Curtains this Washer is “invaluable. It 


cleanses them as no other process can, and without 
the sl. hhtemt dan of injury 
The No. 2, or the small hotel size, will do the work in 


a boiler four times the size of the commen sale 
vtoagy 1 vs wash of average pieces from 1 


=? or it may in ag smaller Coiler. 
hey will work in an nat has a flat bottom 


large enough for them 
‘or hos) oe tals _— Washer is pronounced by the med- 
cal faculty invaluable, most powerful disin- 


fectant known, leaving the fabric as pure as ee ae. 
4 engineers, mechanics and scientific Lage 
i promcanoss one of the most wonderful d 

ty e ‘princi iple of [x beraes ag or water bene. tee 
~a—# to light. By bleachers and chemists it is said 
to be the most powerful method of removing dirt and 
vegetable matter from fabrics that has ever been 
known. It is the greatest ao extant, and for that 
alone is worth ten times the Wasi 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WASHER AND BLEACHER 
is this: We have five pounds of metal, which attains a 

much greater 4 of heat than the water surround- 
ing it, consequent the water underneath the Washer 
becomes hotter and more expansive than in pay. other 

rt of the boiler, and is eS thrown to thi 
hrough the tube; thus tending to luce & vacuum 
underneath the Washer 4 Fy bottom of the boiler, 
into which the water is rapidly drawn. 

Asit passes along the Shanneis of the Washer, the 
curved and con ed throats of the same prevent its 
flowing backward; and being held en contact with the 
hot metal, it becomes hotter and hotter , consequently 
more expansive and more cgerisew until thrown to the 
surface, thus producing a werful suction beneath 
the clothes, through which the water must pars. = . 
rapid downward current, thereby 
force which cannot be obtain 
known in cleansing fabrics. 
irst, we have the desired 
chemical action of the soap; third, force of water—all 
of which are required to thoroughly cleanse and purify 
any fabric. 





Tux IMPROVED biarar 
The Improved Washer has a 
is a combination of metals whi 
sticky or dirty. 
new 


Praga 3 pipe, and 
not become 
It comes out of the Soier s as bright as 


A WorD ABOUT BLEACHING. 


There are few Preetones bleachers in the United 
States. The word “bleaching” implies the art of ex- 
tracting vegetable or an matter or discoloration 
from the various fibers which constitute all our differ- 
ent fabrics. This is donebya no c oe process, 
consisting, first, of alkaline bo! immer- 
sions in solutions of chloride ott lime; hn ‘solutions of 
acids. After each process the receive a thorough 
rinsing in clear water; then, of all processes to 
thoroughly extract all injurious matter, comes that of 
boiling in good soap and water. This leaves the goods 
ure and white as snow, ready to finish for the market. 
ow, the question arises, Can ase a n absorb 
and fiz all their natural discoloration: e answer, 
No; im ible. Then, why is tt (aake ine housewife) 
my ctothes become ipa-nyh and discolored? There are 
80a: 





1 an 
r by hand hot enough to keep 
nded to the extent which is absolutely 
requisite to thoroughly extract the dirt or * bleach the 
clothes.” Clothes should never be bleached but once, 
but thoroughly washed, and they will always be white 
THE FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER will do it for 
you every time. 





We have endeavored to set forth as explicitly as pos” 
sible the merits of our Washer and the mode of operat" 
ing it. And as it is much easier to answer inquiries 
here, we transcribe a few of the more common 


QUESTIONS AND rant 

Q. What kind of a boiler do you use 

A. Any kind ofa boiler that has a dat bottom 534x8 
inches will do. 

. How can you have a flow of water at the rate of 
ten’ or twelve gallons per minute in a boiler eater 
only eight or ten gallons ? 

A. e same water is used Mg! and over again; an 
in onder ¢ to be thus used it m down through ona 
baer ve the sanric, and this wi h_ the soap and heat is 
vets nt = business, 
ou use a large quantity of water in a 
walla already, nll of clothes 

A. We first fill the boiler two-thirds full of water; as 
soon as the Washer commences to work, we put in the 
clothes dry. 

Q. Can you wash flannels and colored clothes? 

A. We wash anything that can be washed. Flan- 
nels and colored clothes need but little soap, and from 
five to ten minutes of the full operation of the Washer. 
Flannel — be rinsed in hot water. It is the change 
from boiling to cold water that contracts the fiber, 
causing them toshrink. Any fuller will tell you this is 
so. Fugitive prints will part with their colors by this or 
ony cee process, but fast onens will not be be injured, 

not best, as every good housekeeper Knowe, to 
pt strong soap or alkalies in washing colored goods, 

god bie! colored fabrics have some kind 


















sun, or by ordinary washin y are ruined y strong soa) 
These are can probed <n by ‘the inexpert. 
enced housekeeper. 

Q. Can you use the common soft soap of the farm- 


house 
A. 


Yes, if 
Q. Is it not better to putvery dirty clothes to soak 
be ni; dd 


Q. will ur machine remove the streaks from 
dirty wristbands and collars, such,as farmers and 
mechanics wear, after pevne been worn a whole week, 
= Fingin aw are? Will these not require extra care 


The Washer will cleanse the dirtiest clothing. 
Give the clothes a thorough rinsing. 

We sometimes find a whitish scum on top of the 
water. What is the cause of this? 

A. Your water is hard. bade. 2 ~~ is added to 

hard water a chemical change Certai 
substances in the water having an tethait ty for thes the ae 
of the soa 4 with it, thus settin, ng 
stances and fal tothe bottom = 
rise to ine sarface in the form x a whitish scum, ac- 
cording as their s; mg gk avity is greater or less than 
that of water. T it is impossible to cleanse 
fabrics with hard oy ard water may be softened 
by the use of f borane or sal soda. ‘Pure rain water is best 


for an 
@ How c can it efor so simple a thing to 
fabrics? 


philosophy of the Washer 
'y for a few moments, and 
Tat to Bemove dt dirt ae ec 
PF WB writ to us ee this yoo 
ava own that, when I first saw your ee 
§, was 1s wibenly incredulous as to its cl 
hein grag were Ane ed aod 80. a 


by a frend awe had used 
poo eet to a alan one. 


good ma 
80 pe em iow § thing Cu pen gels 
the water po out Yon tine discharge pie at 
rate of ten ed twelve gallons per parm an Fy 
reflected tha’ amount of water must pass Grek 
the clothes etal or thirty times in the course of an 
ordinary wash, my doubts began to give i I saw 
that there was bot ppeeng rn 4 and comm mse in 
the process, and that it w ispogen le that 4 it's should 
not prove effective. I om now a firm believer in the 
Washer, and trust that it will find a place, as it de- 
serves, in every household.” 
Q. Will P ing send a Washer, C. 0. D 1 By aera? 

& We do not send Washers ©. O-D. nly costs 
the sender ten cents for a registered fetes or money 
order, which can be sent at our risk. 
We send ——_ Washers by express, and guarantee 
all packages to be delivered to our customers at their 
nearest express office. We k securely in a strong 
box, and invariably send notice of shipment. 

WILL YOUR WASHER DO ALL YOU CLAIM FOR IT? 

(This question comes to us oftener than any other.) 

INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 


Publisher of Furmers’ Review, Chicago, Ill., received 
asample, and, after giving it atrial, sends for $24 worth 
for his friends and neighbors. 

. 8. Crowell, manager of Springfield, Onis, Farm 

nd Fireside, received a sample, and 8a: * After 

ing it a fair trial at my house, the resu is are that 

my folks are very much leased with it, and say it 
does all that is claimed sg" i. re 

The publishers of Rural Home, Rochester, N say 
“ After a thorou agh trial of the Robbins Washet and 
Bleacher, we find it certainly all you claim for it, and 
this fact is something wonderful when taken in com- 
porters * with me impossible things other manufactu- 

























rers ertise for their machines, It is certainly re- 
dreabisi to find one firm who do not over-estimate 
their good 





is.”” 
— publishers of the New York Christia dwvocate, 
receiving sample Washer, say: “It Tequites to be 
tried a few times ont so, convince the house- 
hes she ae pean, a friend and economizer of 
he Wasi We have confidence in com- 





mending it to the attention of our lady 1 readers.” 








THE DINGEE & CONARD G0’S 


ROSES 


We deliverSTRONG POT Pon my for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Plantin ely by mail, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Vo Westies, our choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $2319 for $35 26 for 
$4; 35 for 8557 75 for SiO 9 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Great 


) jalty is owing ws) ONARD Roses. 
HE DING SONARD WE Pe 


pence 





In ordering wink or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 









No more lame backs for farmers’ wives washing harvest shirts, 


CAN MAKE FROM $10 TO $100 PER WEEK. 


The New York Witness says: “ Several of our staft 
have the machines in use, and are well satisfied with 


em,’ 
The New York Weekly - Ra 4 “The Robbins 
Washer and Bleacher is as re: 
The Toledo Blade says: ‘We believe it to be one of 
be eres inventions of t= 
Inter- “The somone? could 


not Mwell ny less of eon uly ‘wonderful article which 
is destined at no t day to work a compigte revo- 

lution oe method of accomplish: e family wash- 

ing. We from our own knowl 

from the Pestimon y of thousands who 

— —— of its serv 

ack, N. Y., Office 0 the Cincinnati Gazette, 

cays: “ T have one in use in my house, and it does ad- 

mirable work.” 

Cc. C. Corbett, M, D., De Moy Hope, Ky.,—“After trying 


sample” has pat 
Ro} Seberyilis Mich.,—After using one 


rt 
for six mont gh 6 ges tor gg worth. 


, 28 well as 
ave already 





2. ba mes N. Y..— “thoroughly testing 
ity dg orders fo worth | in succession. 
go ~ ¥.—. purchasing 
saniple ands s aes the skep pol jones,” orders 
Siti, ree ints ion. 
ler. Mout tho: hly 
himself that the Washer is all we 





rie” ”” orders $24, $100 wort 

in, Glenwood, ‘Towa, —After “proving the 
Washer,” sends for $130 wort! 
if fon fds 
e to 


, Anson' 
$24, $24 successively, bu 
COLUMNS OF THIS 


"een ys ecriaa aeee 
EVIDENCE, “Y WILL 


Conn.,—‘* Encloses”’ $24. 
it it says “he bas not had 


“PAPERS an WITH GU 
Ti, BUY A xO Het 


The above is fm natch ote, mese'e for the 


proved 
a oa a gosnnittec. ont mane _ 
lo we agree ca 
to the Mercantile National 
ie ny orem comgany as Mew York, 
ri) 


PRE Pyro tO TOUR NEAREST RAIL- 
CE i 


rs 
who » doubts o TF abilit 





zranks for 
Arizona, at 
; in N dng og Vi 

ew eae for $3. 
#20 xas, at Co for $4.50; at 

in a ‘Sherman, for ato yor the Pacific 
we will deliver at Sacramento, Marysville, or San 
Jose for Sar Souoes tot to tine ato naa 


to inves this Ly mage - ages: assured that a tat 
will secure an Agent fo: 


Send for a sample fos iene A BUSINESS THAT 
WILL PAY YOU WELL. 

No article in the world has so much MONEY IN IT 
FOR AGENTS as this Washer. 


Territory is being taken up “ like hot cakes.” 

The retail price of the No. 1 Washer is $3.50; 
No. 2 Washer, $5; No. 3, or Power Washer, 
$50. Special terms to Agents for No. 3 Washer. 

TERMS TO GENERAL AGENTS, 

No. 1, $24 per dozen ; No. 2, $36 per dozen. For $50 we 

will send twenty-seven No. 1 Washers. For $100 we 


will send sixty No. 1 Washers. These large orders 
enable General Agents to save on freights. 


SPECIAL NoTICcE. 

Before writing for further information read carefully 
the following ; 

The above contains all the information. we can pos- 
sibly impart to you. The principle and merits of the 
Washer and testimony of those who are using it. All 
that our printed Circulars contain is here laid before 
you. 


We do this to avoid the necessit; 


of sending out cir- 
, or answering letters of in x h Be od 


ordering 


ashers, the fall bene tof P what 


, 


ressage upon Y their 
oe oes otherwise expend in circulars, stati 
and labor, the cost of which in the raseranene 


SOOT DOOR. 

must Pg re y all orders. Remit by Post- 
office Order tered Letter, at our We 
insure the sate delivery of all Washers o 


rdered as 
above: Money may also be sent by Draft on New ‘York. 


Bissell M’f ’g Co., 


50 Barclay St., New York. 


Always mention this paper when you order. 








ULPIT | PAINTINGS, 


Kee sermons, 1g: vB. Fay pt Soe 

orrorts in 700 Churc! 
Send him three soent he for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, nam pastors or super- 
intendents is using them. 1020 2 Areti St., Phila., Pa. 








eY=Xe) AGIC" 


Magic peaeres and Slides wanted. 
. Marhach. 809 Filhert St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee cn 












Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
nd stamp for our hte 
Illustrated Catal 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINC 


Ti, 0. 








GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 







CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00. 


CAXTON both Self- 
RE es Shy 
ng, from e 
work of & §250 Pr i, ren te 
50. Stamp for catalogua 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 


SCROLL. SA SAWS 
‘WOOD SAWS HE HES 

cae & DESIGNS. % ste ga sAWen 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE, 
TALLMAN & MEFADDEN - 607 MARKET,ST. PHIL 
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ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW ORGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue 
Knee Swells, bin Case, warnt’d G@ ct te Stool & 


New wepaper sent Kooe. 


Pianos, $143 to § 
Address Daniel Fe Beatty, Washington. 3 New Jersey.y 








IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. | BOUDREN’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


DASH LAMP. 


Guaranteed to burn over the Newent 


roads without going out. Pric 
C. 0. D., with privilege of poids nk rg 


WHITE M'P'G CO., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
im For sale by. Hardware Dealers generally. 








with the finger. 
ae areon! Co., 
Us ears Does 




















oy / Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[November 15, 1879. 














Everywhere known and prized for 


‘Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & Co., 
Sere Vt. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
PaTENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


PI ANOS. 


Used by all th artists. Universally recom- 
: mended y the Musical Profession, 





WMENPY £ AIIEL LR 





PRONOUNCED THE BEST PIANO OF THE Day. 
THE PALACE ORGAN 
We especially iy the a of pedhs 


amateurs to a as regards its 
fitness - impro rovisation. choice election of st stops 
makes ont t 


a pore for the er to express 
effente wt Y eh can be pebtuced on o tacge Pi Pipe 
Cee oT EPP E, 


C. J. HEPPE’S 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 


Cor. Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. 


TOMLINSON’S 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 















Catalogues and Price List sent free—the same list as 
last year, and besides the 
a further discount of cent, will be given 

who cie, it pol Pies ; 

accom: @ order. ‘our or 
ered tite for another. ft ia eoonomty to order in 
season, to receive by freight 


Dealers should apply for terms to the manufacturer, 


_C. A, WARREN, Watertown, Conn. — 
ur ny Le, rena 


emer ther of the “he 
ved Ebr stems | AG 
with tablet and mirror, 





Ball, Harmonicons 
‘ Charms, Faber's 
andsome Aut ph Album, 
a f Choice Se ions for Auto- 
aph Albums, 64 pgs., 84 illustrations; Toy 
‘3 with half-page colored pictures. An 
Skinds % cents. J, lL. PATTEN & CO., 4 
_Barelay 


Xe 











THE PENNSYLVANIA _ 
tnsurance Co., 
F PHILAD: 





ng 
iar ie, 


dent, 92 921 Chestnut f reet, F 





THE RAM 


ue 











lp luca 


Vhro€s 


Seon Rime ra 


The Scholars’ Quarterly was started in 1876 as a 32 page book. 
It has now become a 46 page book, containing, besides the lesson 


matter, a colored map, beautiful illustrative pictures and appropriate 


music. 


It is used in schools of all denominations, throughout the 


United States and Canada, and a special edition is published each 


quarter in London, for use in Great Britain. 


For 1880 it will be 


greatly improved, and its price reduced. 


THE REDUCED PRICE will certainly enable any school to 


use it. 


Could there be a better time to begin than at the opening of 


the new year? It will be sent by mail, without cost of postage to 


subscribers, at the following rates: 


Single copy one year (four num- 


bers), 20 cents; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single copies (one 


quarter), 5 cents each; 200 copies or over to one address, for one 


school, 18 dollars per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one 


address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred, a year. 
are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. 


for a specimen. 


Subscriptions 
Send five cents 


Send also for a specimen of the Weekly Lesson Leaf 


if something cheap and good is wanted. 


These publications are issued from the oflice of The Sunday School 


Times. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keep this for reference. 





50th Year |y 
5 






AND PER 
ONLY YEAR. 
Subscri, 


one nee ee anaes Fe, OE 
The School Times and Godey’s Lady’s Book for 
ore Sunde am 
SEE WHAT 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


WILL CONTAIN IN 
1880 
Me ns a ental and’ Oe Original 


12 Double e jo Rieganty Colored Fashion Plates. 
24 rs of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
900 Wood Engravings, Illustrating Art, Science, and 


Fashion, 
12 Large Diagram Patterns of Ladies’ and Children’s 


12 ApenMoctaral oe for Suburban, Seaside, and 
omes. 





Nearly ; 
12 Steel P’ 
jects. 


or more for oe Use. 
And the Usual riginal atters, which 
have made mage gh dy’s 
A full corps of rut-class Gouteibaton. 


Aarons PUBLISHERS GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
006 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


“This Lesson List embodies in a con- 
venient and unique form the bee mage a 
Golden 1 and Memory Verses 
ected by the Lesson Cominittes of of the 
International a ‘school conven- 
tion, and has the endorsement 
and h y commendation of —s 
superintendents’ and Sunday-schoo 
journals throughout the land. 
Our Lesson it meets a 


and long-felt want. Ev: recogaians, 


a Sun Aeasboot needs D list of of the cur- 


rent lessons. The Book-Mark Lesson 
List, put into the Bible, is always at 
Hf] hand when wanted. It is invaluable 
for me reviews. nie help to 
ples to school. It ia tnefulesarew 
eee ae to a stranger 
the co 












BLACKBOARD CRAYON, 
‘ PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 
SAMPLE COPY FREE! 
tp PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co 
" PROVIDENCE,R..1. 


Reduced Pri List of Gold d 
WATCHES site ancrican watcner matica free 














IN. 
TS ERA AR, SAY 





AGENTS WA tele 





'y ANTED.—Men com: to manage a State for 
my Object Teaching bie. Must be willing to go 
into the field and canvas at first. Will pay after 


wis and send t 
D, Springfield, Mass. 


a fair trial. Give ye S60, Pee 








AGENTS WANTED  %er2u ios 


work, a 
complete and brilliant History of *'s great tour of 


1a GRANT Akounn 1He-WORLD 


by Hon. J. T. omen, the nee of descriptive 


authors. The 5 gp aa A 
@#. Here is the best chance of your life make 
meee. Beware of imitations by unknown authors. 
jn grate peter mimye , elegant illustrations, su; 
paper, and eapness, render this book #m- 
ts at reais and repo 
d. 3,000 A 
ticulars canvas BBARD 
.» Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places and 
falar ont Key, in- 
eluding Blackboard 


mensely popular. "2,000 ayzents 

eee sales. “For 16,000 books 
‘anted Yet. For 

BROS., 733 Sansom 











ng Outlines. In 

duction by J. H. Vin- 

t, D.D. 466 pp 

= $1.75 LA mail. m- 
single scent peas actually 90 a over 700 copies. art 
wanted, E. B. TREAT, Pub., 805 Broapway, N, Y. 
AGENTS WANTED FORTHE 
OMPLETE OME 


JULIA sense WRIGHT'S NEW BOOK. 
The Mo 


ad 
J. C. MeGURDY & OO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS Fe: the Pictorial Bibie Commentata:. 


Samet -O18 Pages, 475 nateatons and Maps. 
he most and 
WANTED< Comm mentary on the entire Reriptures Gn 
6 vol. Senet published. 75. 
BRADtry. ananveen & Oo. 66 N. 4th Po Phila, Pe 


PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells rapidly for 50cts. Catalogue free, 8. M. 
SPENCER, Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Nixon’s Cheirograph 














: mca ew school Fo gl yen a iger teach jo copy the 
soma for aienie and circular describ- | !ssue of circulars, letters, cards, notices, etc Pm 
styles and prices. Address either of ing pr st required. EA afimple ‘process in oie, 
following " beg By ah f he ee ee ee press ing, Every 
nm * + D. prin mgt 
20 No. Pearl Ste NAY Be sponge. moist flexible pad, a bottle ir. 
Blackall u or 
City; Howard Gann t, 52 Bromfield St., = hu shicess ;Completely Outdone. 
Boston; es . Philadelphia, me eto | two un es a i 
Pa; Rev. J. B. Hill, San Francisco, Cal. various colors, 


= 0) ag ee ill iota o8 on "kind of r, linen. 
PRICE. CE—No, 3 Note Size ane No. 2 Teter Size, 
o No. 3, Legal Si 


Inventor 
No. 


hin a LEON, 

Prop: letor, and Sole Manufacturer. 
52 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Agents v wanted everywhere. 








A GREAT OFFER !! Oreszs "Pianos 


an —— not used a Fe yey 


4 as vew; warran 
08 and ORG 


TRAO BDINARY | LOW 


ces for cash. Send for Catalogues. HORACE W. 
it, '8236 BROADWAY, COR, 12th hen: york. 
P. 0. Box, 3530. 





(CORN SHELLERS. HAY CUTTERS. 


Warranted superior to any sold. 


Cpe wanted in ev: county to whom “raga oe 
righi to sell will be given. For te terms address 


A. B. COHU, 197 Water 8t., New York. 








PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS, 1878..° 
MAKE and SAVE 
MONEY 


BY USING THE CELEBRATED 


PRINTING PRESS 


Any smart boy can readily manage it and do hundreds of dol- 
lars worth of work every year. It willsave BUSINESS MEN 
- ae printing bills, Presses for Business Printing $6 to $22. 

Presses as low as $3. Rotary foot and steam power presses 
Seco to $160. 7,000 now in use. Send 10 cents for handsome illus- 
trated 124-page Instruction and Specimen Book, entitled 


—==2tHOW TO PRINT+=— 
and copy of MODEL PRINTER'S GUIDE, with all the par- 
ticulars. . DAUGHADAY & Co., Inventors and Manufac- 
turers, 723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

“The Mod2¥P ress surpasses anything we ever expected. It has 
about “as for itself in two weeks. —BENSON & McGILL, Hart- 
well, I would not take $100 and be without the ‘Model 
Press. “it Big netted me in less than three months over $200.— 
J. H. STARR, Hartford, Conn.’ o investment will pay as 
well as @ Model Press. In my own business I have saved about 
$300 a year by its use.—B. J. BICKNELL, Memphis, Tenn.’ 


TOO LATE 


It soon will be. The rise of more than pats Pg the 
price of Iron is more than we can stand. For 








short time only we will receive orders at old prices, 
viz.: 5 Ton agon Scales, $50. All iron and stee 

on trial— paid mf us—no money asked till tested 
and found sai Gibcery All sizes. 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON 
‘Binghamton, N. Y. 


SORRENTO WOODS, | 


Blades 10 cents per dozen, free by mail. Send for price 
list. GEORGE M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


BARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY. 


Circular Saws, Scroll Saws, 
Lathes, Formers, ‘Mortisers, Ten- 
poe ag etc. For actual workshop 


Commas ¢ cae for Mechanics 
and Amate 

Mnohines ¢ on mm TarAL if desired. 

Say where you — this, and 
ptive Catalogue 


ice List. 
W.F. &John Barnes, Rockford, tl 


OLD ROOFS 












‘Eastity made water-tight with Glines’ Slate Paint, 


which savzEsyre-shingling, contains No tar, is extremely 
cheap, PRACTICALLY fire ‘proof, very ORNAMENTAL, 
and ENDORSED by Public Institutions, Corporations 
and men in ALL sections. SEND FoR Book 
CrrcouLar of Home references and FULL particulars. 


LHAKY ROOFS 


Made water-tight oR NO CHARGE. Send posTaL card, 
or call or ess N. Y. State Roorrne Oo., 127 
eee at Philadelphia. Mention “Sunday School 


win ~_DUSTLESS CRAYONS. PERFECT. 
CHEAPER THAN CHALK, SEND FOR SAMPLE 
T0 BAKER, PRA SCHOOL jf UBNISH- 
ERS, 142 & 14 GkAND s 8T., NEW YOR 


WARCTSSAASCIORTICONS 


With Gic CLAN and Carefully Selected 


“Ed. GIO LAN 1340 Ch N SI DES, 
40 Chestnut St., Philadetpb 
convenience and efficiency, tor miladetpbie.° 
public use, they 


ATLED, 


Circulars free. Catalogues, 10 cents. 
Bciopticon Manual, éth Fa. “15 _— 








Splendid Outfits at Bottom 
nLNTERN 4 INTERN ATIONAL 8 SERIES OF BIBLE. LESSONS 





A fall line of interesting Photographic Vi i Hae 
a all eae Ee te rdreuins events of ‘Simun 
Tonshe ox tea the memory, and Hocus ones Mn Fl one 
which is alwa: attractive. 

SEND STAMP FOR 90 PAGE Ser Aone contain- 
ions of Magic LANTERNS and STEREOP- 
foe gag ig vi bom ngs Begs for the smallest roome 
and the lar, several thousand views, 
RELIGIOUS, HisTORICAL, scenes of places of interest 
~~~ a AFRICA, and AMERICA. MISCEL- 

’ 


McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
No. 49 Nassau Sr., New Yorx. 








MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO., 


, New 
627 Chestnut Street, Phitodeiphia, 


“KUMBALL'S PLANT COMPOUND, 


For perfecting the growth of all Flowering Plants. 
Free from odor. Trial packages by mail, 15 cents 
each. Manufactured by 
KENDALL & WHITNEY, 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 
Seedsmen and Dealers in Agricultural Implements. 


I apt +e you want a pe lesson help for your school, and 

the same cen tae os one, send for samples of 
The Weekly Lesson Leaf ablished at the office of 
The Sunday School Times. 60 cents per hun- 
dred a) month. — 












In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 

wll oblig anything advertised in this paper, you 

lige the publisher, as well as the adver- 

tiser, by Wading Wall pais tad the adtardieneand 
in The Sunday School Times, 


"Dimes holds itself responsible for the character of the advertisements it contains, and will retund toite subseribers any money that they lose through fraudulent advertisements in its columns 

















